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By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HEN he opened his book of flies 

the one that lay in front brought 
the same scene always to his mind—a 
sweet-faced, suffering child, making with 
skillful hands the fly which bears her 
name, arraying in glorious scarlet wings 
the Coachman that henceforth in her 
radiant livery should be called the 
Josephine. 

To a touch of tender fantasy might 
Howell Sandon’s purchase of this soli- 
tary fly be best ascribed. As a keen 
young fisherman he believed in the 
Coachman, the Hackles and a Gnat, and 
the fiery wings of the Josephine seemed 
like the plaything of a child. But who 
loves children, loves their playthings too. 
When some one told him of killing a 
monster trout with the Josephine, he 
smiled, with a tinge of sympathy per- 
haps, as the young girl’s face came into 
his sight again. 

The train moved’ swiftly round the 
curves of Marshall Pass, with brown, 
bleak mountains overhead and deep and 
sombre valleys far below. The West 
Elks rose with rugged crests to the fire 
of the rising sun; Tomichi, Dome lay 
yet in the shade of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range; and the flash of the far-off 
stream gleamed faintly at its feet. He 
closed his book and went away to smoke. 

At 10 1’clock—below the junction of 


the Tomichi and the Quartz—with a 
sudden setting of the brakes, the ‘train 
stopped still before a burning bridge. 
The stream ran merrily by the place. 
They had four full hours to wait, and in 
ten minutes’ time Howell was landing a 
fine black trout that rose to the: dark 
allurements of a fly. 

At noon he had: fished for half a mile 
across the fields with fair success, when 
he came to a wide, deep pool in,which a 
granite rock arose to a towering height, 
The clear stream seemed to dally here, 
at rest—departing in a lingering long 
détour, with loving tributes in its song. 

From among the sunflowers and the 
yellow grass upon the bank, he saw, as 
he cast the fly across the circling flood, a 
quick dark bolt of something in alarm. 
That it was a trout he scarcely credited, 
until with a gleam of its silvery sides it. 
flashed to its first position in the riffles’ 
edge. It was nearly two feet long and 
his heart beat riotous in his breast as he 
flung the leader over the giant’s nose; it 
sank as he saw disdain in the sullen and 
steady swing of its broad black tail. 

He opened his fly book on the ground 
and tried them one by one; Gnats and 
Hackles and Grizzly Kings, Golden 
Monkeys and even the Governor (that 
Colorado trout have never touched since 
the election in 1892). With something 
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of a spiteful feeling he had cast them 
all—but one. With a transient emotion 
of shame he loosed the Josephine from 
its card, and slipped it quickly through 
the loop and whirled it over the same 
dark spot that hung with slight vibra- 
tions in the rushing stream. As the 
bright wings lightly touched the lively 
waves they vanished like a flame with a 
sudden flash of the monster’s sides and 
a villainous screaming of the reel. How 
the heart of the fisher beats and the 
world is quite forgot as he waits for that 
one moment of his life when he feels 
that his hook is fast and firm, and the 
fight is on! 

In its first swift rush the fish pulled 
thirty feet of line and ran into the shelter 
of the rock. With cautious hands he 
was swung into the edge of the swifter 
stream a dozen times, and as often with 
strong deep dives or sheer and glittering 
leaps in air regained his hiding-place. 
His steady pull was like a log. 

A good half-hour was gone when, 
slowly and very sullenly, he came into 
the upper pool, wearied, as men are apt 
to be with the constant fight for life. 

With neither net nor gaff or anything 
but his hands, a tremor crept down 
Howell’s spine at the thought of losing 
him. Intending to firmly seize him by 
the gills, he swung him gently to the 
bank where the water shallowed fast. 
He-had dreamed of such a trout, but 
never had he seen one so large or won- 
derful as this. It was two feet long, 
with jet black spots, and gills and belly 
red with the flame of scarlet leaves; at 
his feet it lay with a heavy strain on the 
shortened line as he sought with a cau- 
tious hand to reach its throat. He heard 
a step—a dozen flying steps—and then 
a stifled, sobbing cry— 

“Oh, sir! it’s Tom! 
kill Tom !” 

With one hand holding rod and reel, 
the very much surprised young man 
looked up. A sweet-faced girl indeed, 
but not the suffering child of his fancies. 
A few years older, with the same fair 
hair; but straight of stature, shapely as 


Please don’t 


AFIELD. 


a fawn, her blue eyes full of tears, her 
hands held out appealingly. 

“Oh, sir! please let him go! he is 
such a dear good fish; he knows me and 
I feed him every day; but he never tried 
to bite a hook before.” 

There was hesitation in Howell’s mind; 
it certainly did seem hard to free an 
eight-pound trout; it never had been 
done, and yet—the bright eyes looked 
so wistfully at the slender line; and, now 
that he had awakened from the trance of 
the past half hour, he saw Tom’s friend 
was very beautiful, like a Colorado col- 
umbine in her dress of blue and white. 
He was tender-hearted as a woman; yet 
perhaps nothing else would ever have 
changed the fate of Mr. Tom. There 
was a little gleam of humour in his eyes 
as he held his left hand out and said: 

“If you are’ sure it’s Tom, I'll let 
him go.” 

Very eagerly then, with all her shy- 
ness, she took his hand and, stepping to 
the edge, bent towards the half-drowned 
trout. 

“It is surely Tom,” was all she said. 
But she looked in his face with a radiant 
smile of happiness and gratitude as he 
stooped and cut the leader with his 
knife. It was hardly proper for her to 
do, and she never stopped to think; but 
she threw her arms around his neck with 
a sob of joy and kissed him more than 
once.—* I will like you as long as I live!” 

What a wonderful fly must the Red- 
Wing Coachman be! An eight-pound 
trout and a sixteen-year old girl at a 
single throw! 

For the shortest hour in their lives 
they sat and talked, and when they part- 
ed they were old-time friends, to meet 
again before he began his Senior Year 
at Yale. They walked together towards 
the train, whence, being spied by the 
merry passengers, they were greeted 
with a song: 


“No signal from another train 
To follow on the line; 
Oh, sinner, you’re forever lost 
If once you're left behind.— 
Get on board, children! Get on board, children! 
There’s room for a many more!” 
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When Jessie returned to her home 
there was a new light in her eyes and 
her mother wondered where the child 
had found the handsome Psi U pin that 
had really cost her only a tiny lock of 
hair that, carefully placed in the book on 
the card which had borne the red-winged 
fly, looked more like a Yellow May than 
what it was. The Yellow May could do 
no better work. 

* * * * 

I have seen them both since then, 
when Howell, after graduation, met her 
at Gunnison; and again in July last 
when she stood with his arm about her 


waist and watched from the flying train 


the purple dome Tomichi lifted in the 


darkened sky. 

I have started sometimes at the 
thought of their watching me; for I 
guiltily now confess that a hundred 
times I have cast all kinds of flies, in- 
cluding the Josephine, over Tom’s old 
hiding place. 

I apologize to Howell Sandon and his 
lovely wife, and with hope for their con- 
tinued remembrance, beg.to assure them 
that, to the best of my knowledge, Tom 
has left the stream. 

Denver, Colorado. 


"TWAS BRED IN THE BONE. 


By REV. W. H. KNOWLTON. 


F course I loved 
the Old General. 
Every one did. 
He was one of 
the most delight- 
ful of compan- 
ions, whether for 
young or old— 
never wearying 

ie one, or seeming 
to weary of one. But there was one 
thing about him which made me at first 
just a bit suspicious of the genuineness 
of his kindly seemings:—He never told 
fishing stories; and on enquiry, I had it 
from his own lips, that, although born 
and bred and having lived all the nearly 
three-score years and ten of his life in 
the midst of a region far-famed and 
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greatly sought for the trout that crowded - 


its abundant waters, he was no fisher- 
man—had never been a fisherman. 

“T have never caught a trout or even 
fished for one in all my life,” he said, and 
I had to believe him. 

Quite naturally, therefore, since I had 
already formed my canon that the love 
of fishing and’ human good-fellowship 





were as inseparable as breath and life, I 
fell to scanning the Old General’s mo- 
tives for some trace of arbitrariness— 
anything to vitiate my earlier impressions 
concerning the essential kindliness of 
his character. But it was to no purpose. 
He was proof against all scrutiny and in 
my growing affection for him I had 
nearly lost faith in my own canon when, 
all at once, a happy thought possessed 
me. It was the day before the opening 
of the trouting season of that delightful 
year, so many months of which, partly 
as his amanuensis for writing out the 
details of his stirring campaigns, but 
more (as he made me feel) in the capacity 
of favored guest, I spent beneath the 
roof of the General’s hospitable home. 

“Despite appearances in the Gen- 
eral’s case (which make havoc’ of my 
canon concerning good-fellowship), it 
may be after all that the love of fishing 
is in him, only circumstances have so 
conspired that it has never been brought 
out.” This was what I said to myself. 
What I said to the General was: “My 
friend, I will have you understand that 
to-morrow is my day—All Fools’ Day, 
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you know—so you must grant it; and, 
so far as this household is concerned, 
give me the absolute command of all its 
purposes and movements.” 

The General laughed and assented, 
but wanted to know what I proposed. 
“A good general,” returned I, with a 
mock dignity becoming my assumed 
role, ‘a good general, as I have learned 
from you, lays his plans, but never re- 
veals them to his rank and file until they 


reveal themselves in execution. You are. 


simply to know that as I propose to en- 
list Mrs. General as my chief of staff; 
John, the coachman, and Mary, the 
cook, as my orderlies; and your old 
cronies, Doctor Whipple and Judge 
Morse, as my Commanders of Division, 
you are under orders to appear in fatigue 
dress to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock. 

“Then I am to earn my pension as 
the one high private of your arduous 
campaign ?” said the General. 

“Exactly,” replied I, concluding the 
matter for the present and going off to 
-hunt Mrs. General (whom I speedily 
found a ready abettor to my designs for 
bringing to a blaze the latent fires of 
fishing ardour in her noble spouse—if 
there were any.) 

“Anything, anything,” she said, ‘‘to 
get him out of the sedentary habits into 
which he has fallen of late, and to make 
him move about a bit.”’ 

Doctor Whipple and Judge Morse 
were equally consenting; for neither of 
them would any more have missed going 
trouting on “opening day” than they 
would have missed meal time for a year 
of days in succession. 

“ But,” said the Doctor, ‘if you can 
get the General to cast a line, you will 
do more than either the Judge or I have 
been able for in forty years of all the 
sorts of persuasion we could devise.” 

“Have you ever tried the persuasion 
of asking him to try the landing with a 
six-ounce rod of a pound trout which 
you had hooked, but which you could 
so far relinquish title to as to risk his 
loss at the hands of a novice?” 

The Doctor confessed that he had not. 


AFIELD. 


“The idea!” said he; “absurd! Who 
could ever do anything like that? . It 
isn’t in human nature. As well ask a 
man to give up the girl he loves!” 

“But that is what I propose to-mor- 
row,” replied I, “the spirit of ye gentle 
Izaak helping me.” 

“If you can do it, we will make a fish- 
erman of the General yet,” said the 
Doctor. 

But, great guns! could I do it? Un- 
til the Doctor’s emphasis upon his ‘‘can,” 
it had not occurred to me that I was 
proposing any really great sacrifice. I 
saw it then, however; and now, Brother 
Fisherman, I want you to take into con- 
sideration how great the sacrifice was at 
which I did not falter on the day follow- 
ing, that I might prove the General of 
our lineage and kin—and love me for 
it for ever after. 

You have made you cast—once— 
twice—forty times. At last you have 
hooked your trout. The girl you love 
is by your side—and you give her the 
rod. You don’t care a hang whether 
she lands him or not. If she does, you 
give her a kiss for her skill. If she fails, 
you give her one that she may be com- 
forted, and there you are—happy either 
way. But it isn’t so when the one who 
is by is only a friend. Talk of Friend- 
ship and its ties! Here is the test; for 
when you have laid down your life for a 
friend, you have certainly done all that 
Friendship can demand, and still you 
have not passed over your rod for the 
other to play and capture your catch. 

But the morrow came. As a day, no 
April day had ever proved finer. It was 
more like a morning in June. The Gen- 
eral, who had been led to believe (or 
rather who had led himself to believe) 
that my choice of the mountain inn, 
only twelve miles away, as the destina- 
tion of our outing, meant a whole day 
at whist—his favorite pastime—was in 
the best of spirits. The fishing traps, 
which included an extra rod and creel 
for the General (in case he should elect 
to use them), had preceeded us the night 
before, and of them the General knew 
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not a breath, until arrived at the Inn and 
proposing that the whist. begin at once, 
he was informed very coolly by the Doc- 
tor and the Judge that they proposed to 
go fishing first and would return for the 
whist later on. 

“We sha’n’t see them before night,” 
groaned the poor General, who knew 
them better than they knew themselves. 

“T reckon you and I will have to sol- 
ace ourselves at pinochle, then,” said I, 
hypocritically. 

But, somehow, the pinochle soon 
palled. The General was a fine player 
and I merely knew the “moves,” which 
perhaps accounted—although the Gen- 
eral was too considerate to say so. In- 
stead, he commented on the beauty of 
the day and proposed that we take a 
stroll as an appetizer for the generous 
lunch which had been Mrs, General's 
and the cook’s part in the plot for his 
undoing. 

“No;” said I—throwing out a feeler 
in as persuasive a manner as ever a man 
on a ground for his favorite pastime and 
anxious to be at it, could possibly com- 
mand; “I move we go fishing for a little 
while—that is, if our host here can fit us 
out, as I presume he can.” 

“T don’t care to fish, but I will go 
along and watch you, if that will be any 
satisfaction,” answered the General. 

Then I smiled; for strange as it may 
seem, the rod and creel which the land- 
lord produced, on my request for “some- 
thing to go fishing with,” were so very 
like my own that I have never felt it in- 
cumbent upon myself to restore them to 
his keeping. 

After this, a few moments’ walk 
brought us to a generous pool—the pool 
most generous of all along the stream 
course—and which the Doctor and the 
Judge, with a considerateness that did 
them credit, had agreed to skip for the 
sake of the prime purpose of the day. 

“Now, let me see you catch one,” 
said the General, taking his seat on a 
neighboring boulder that the sunshine 
had warmed back to some degree of 
orgetfulness of its winter bands. 


“As you will,” .returned I, as with 
eager hand I shot out over the boiling 
waters what was in appearance a small 
black bug but what in reality—next to 
a good fat angle-worm—was the best 
barbed deceit for that time of year I 
have ever had experience of. Try ‘it, 
friend! A thousand times you have told 
me that north of Mason and Dixon line 
a fly was of no use so early in the season, 
and you were right. ’ But, if I remember 
rightly, you said nothing whatever of 
the bug. So take a bit of black silk 
cord; make it into a fourfold loop a 
quarter of an inch in length; tie it with 
a double strand of the same material a 
sixteenth of an inch from the top (leav- 
ing all four of the ends to look as much 
like wee legs as possible); and then 
make your cast into the April waters. 
It may result in failure; but if so, pray 
lay the blame on. yourself—not on me, 
You should have kept your stream better 
stocked. 

‘My eyes, but that was pretty!” said 
the General, as a twenty-ounce trout 
leeped high through the foam, seized the 
lure, glistened in the sunshine for an in- 
stant—and then disappeared after his 
own manner. 

“But this is prettier,” said I1—begin- 
ning to feel the telegraphy of joy that 
waits on the successful cast. 

“What is prettier ?” asked the Géneral 
in all innocence. ~ 

“Take the rod and see,” returned I— 
forcing that implement into. his hands, 

At first, the old warrior seemed to me 
verily frightened: ‘I can’t. What shall 
Ido? He'll get away. Won't it break?” 
said he in a medley of helplessness. 

“Nary a break. Only don’t jerk— 
don’t jerk! Just hang on,” replied I, hav- 
ing perfect confidence in the tough green- 
heart, but restraining myself with diffi- © 
culty from taking it into my own hands 
again for the sake of saving the trout 
which seemed certain to be lost as mat- 
ters stood just then. 

Fortunately, however, he was well 


‘hooked; and pretty soon the General, 


having gotten over his stage fright, 
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you know—so you must grant it; and, 
so far as this household is concerned, 
give me the absolute command of all its 
purposes and movements.” 

The General laughed and assented, 
but wanted to know what I proposed. 
“A good general,” returned I, with a 
mock dignity becoming my assumed 
role, ‘“‘a good general, as I have learned 
from you, lays his plans, but never re- 
veals them to his rank and file until they 


reveal themselves in execution. You are. 


simply to know that as I propose to en- 
list Mrs. General as my chief of staff; 
John, the coachman, and Mary, the 
cook, as my orderlies; and your old 
cronies, Doctor Whipple and Judge 
Morse, as my Commanders of Division, 
you are under orders to appear in fatigue 
dress to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock. 

“Then I am to earn my pension as 
the one high private of your arduous 
campaign ?” said the General. 

“Exactly,” replied I, concluding the 
matter for the present and going off to 
-hunt Mrs. General (whom I speedily 
found a ready abettor to my designs for 
bringing to a blaze the latent fires of 
fishing ardour in her noble spouse—if 
there were any.) 

“Anything, anything,” she said, ‘‘to 
get him out of the sedentary habits into 
which he has fallen of late, and to make 
him move about a bit.”’ 

Doctor Whipple and Judge Morse 
were equally consenting; for neither of 
them would any more have missed going 
trouting on “opening day” than they 
would have missed meal time for a year 
of days in succession. 

“ But,” said the Doctor, “if you can 
get the General to cast a line, you will 
do more than either the Judge or I have 
been able for in forty years of all the 
sorts of persuasion we could devise.” 

“Have you ever tried the persuasion 
of asking him to try the landing with a 
six-ounce rod of a pound trout which 
you had hooked, but which you could 
so far relinquish title to as to risk his 
loss at the hands of a novice?” 

The Doctor confessed that he had not. 
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“The idea!” said he; “absurd! Who 
could ever do anything like that? - It 
isn’t in human nature. As well ask a 
man to give up the girl he loves!” 

“But that is what I propose to-mor- 
row,” replied I, “the spirit of ye gentle 
Izaak helping me.” 

“‘If you can do it, we will make a fish- 
erman of the General yet,” said the 
Doctor. 

But, great guns! could I do it? Un- 
til the Doctor’s emphasis upon his “can,” 
it had not occurred to me that I was 
proposing any really great sacrifice. I 
saw it then, however; and now, Brother 
Fisherman, I want you to take into con- 
sideration how great the sacrifice was at 
which I did not falter on the day follow- 
ing, that I might prove the General of 
our lineage and kin—and love me for 
it for ever after. 

You have made you cast—once— 
twice—forty times. At last you have 
hooked your trout. The girl you love 
is by your side—and you give her the 
rod. You don’t care a hang whether 
she lands him or not. If she does, you 
give her a kiss for her skill. If she fails, 
you give her one that she may be com- 
forted, and there you are—happy either 
way. But it isn’t so when the one who 
is by is only a friend. Talk of Friend- 
ship and its ties! Here is the test; for 
when you have laid down your life for a 
friend, you have certainly done all that 
Friendship can demand, and still you 
have not passed over your rod for the 
other to play and capture your catch. 

But the morrow came. As a day, no 
April day had ever proved finer. It was 
more like a morning in June. The Gen- 
eral, who had been led to believe (or 
rather who had led himself to believe) 
that my choice of the mountain inn, 
only twelve miles away, as the destina- 
tion of our outing, meant a whole day 
at whist—his favorite pastime—was in 
the best of spirits. The fishing traps, 
which included an extra rod and creel 
for the General (in case he should elect 
to use them), had preceeded us the night 
before, and of them the General knew 
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not a breath, until arrived at the Inn and 
proposing that the whist. begin at once, 
he was informed very coolly by the Doc- 
tor and the Judge that they proposed to 
go fishing first and would return for the 
whist later on. 

“We sha’n’t see them before night,” 
groaned the poor General, who knew 


them better than they knew themselves. | 


“T reckon you and I will have to sol- 
ace ourselves at pinochle, then,” said I, 
hypocritically. 

But, somehow, the pinochle soon 
palled. The General was a fine player 
and I merely knew the “moves,” which 
perhaps accounted—although the Gen- 
eral was too considerate to say so. In- 
stead, he commented on the beauty of 
the day and proposed that we take a 
stroll as an appetizer for the generous 
lunch which had been Mrs, General’s 
and the cook’s part in the plot for his 
undoing. 

“No;” said I—throwing out a feeler 
in as persuasive a manner as ever a man 
on a ground for his favorite pastime and 
anxious to be at it, could possibly com- 
mand; “I move we go fishing for a little 
while—that is, if our host here can fit us 
out, as I presume he can.” 

“T don’t care to fish, but I will go 
along and watch you, if that will be any 
satisfaction,” answered the General. 

Then I smiled; for strange as it may 
seem, the rod and creel which the land- 
lord produced, on my request for “some- 
thing to go fishing with,” were so very 
like my own that I have never felt it in- 
cumbent upon myself to restore them to 
his keeping. 

After this, a few moments’ walk 
brought us to a generous pool—the pool 
most generous of all along the stream 
course—and which the Doctor and the 
Judge, with a considerateness that did 
them credit, had agreed to skip for the 
sake of the prime purpose of the day. 

“Now, let me see you catch one,” 
said the General, taking his seat on a 


neighboring boulder that the sunshine | 


had warmed back to some degree of 
orgetfulness of its winter bands. 


“As you will,” .returned I, as with 
eager hand I shot out over the boiling 
waters what was in appearance a small 
black bug but what in reality—next to 
a good fat angle-worm—was the best 
barbed deceit for that time of year I 
have ever had experience of. Try ‘it, 
friend! A thousand times you have told 
me that north of Mason and Dixon line 
a fly was of no use so early in the season, 
and you were right. ' But, if I remember 
rightly, you said nothing whatever of 
the bug. So take a bit of black silk 
cord; make it into a fourfold loop a 
quarter of an inch in length; tie it with 
a double strand of the same material a 
sixteenth of an inch from the top (leav- 
ing all four of the ends to look as much 
like wee legs as possible); and then 
make your cast into the April waters. 
It may result in failure; but if so, pray 
lay the blame on. yourself—not on me, 
You should have kept your stream better 
stocked. 

‘My eyes, but that was pretty!” said 
the General, as a twenty-ounce trout 
leeped high through the foam, seized the 
lure, glistened in the sunshine for an in- 
stant—and then disappeared after his 
own manner. 

“But this is prettier,” said I—begin- 
ning to feel the telegraphy of joy that 
waits on the successful cast. 

‘‘What is prettier ?” asked the Géneral 
in all innocence. * 

“Take the rod and see,” returned I— 
forcing that implement into. his hands. 

At first, the old warrior seemed to me 
verily frightened: ‘I can’t. What shall 
I-do? He'll get away. Won't it break?” 
said he in a medley of helplessness. 

“Nary a break. Only don’t jerk— 
don’t jerk! Just hang on,” replied I, hav- 
ing perfect confidence in the tough green- 
heart, but restraining myself with diffi- 
culty from taking it into my own hands 
again for the sake of saving the trout 
which seemed certain to be lost as mat- 
ters stood just then. 

Fortunately, however, he was well 
hooked; and pretty soon the General, 
having gotten over his stage fright, 
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seemed to know what to do and how to 
do it, just as well as if he had been at 
the business from infancy. But what 
was more to the purpose, he seemed 
greatly interested in it, as was easily to 
be told from the glow that suffused his 
fine features, and the not un-Homeric 
colloquy of which he was the spokes- 
man for both sides for the ten minutes 


panting quarry, as it lay along the creel 
bottom, too exhausted for a single kick 
even. Then turning to me, he said: 

“Hook me another and let me catch 
him.” 

“The Judge and the Doctor will be 
wanting their whist shortly,” returned 
I—thinking that I might now safely test 
the General to the utmost, and so secure 
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“The General seemed to know what to do, just as well as if he had been at it from infancy.” 





that ensued before the body of the new 
Hector was ready for dragging at the 
chariot tail of the new Achilles. Then 
what? It was as I had hoped—even ex- 
pected: As in his wars with the enemies 
of his country, so now at the beginning 
of his battles a-streaam, the General 
proved himself no man to content him- 
self with a “ half-supped sword””—(barb?). 
For a moment he gazed fondly upon his 


a final self-committal in behalf of that 
love of which the world, as it is the 
world, knows nothing, but which pos- 
sesses fishermen so deeply that any 
attempted description of it on my part 
would be so far short of its reality as to 
secure me just opprobrium for ever after. 

Neither was I mistaken. And but for 
the “ double dummy” at which the Gen- 
eral and I found the Doctor and the 
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Judge engaged on our return to the Inn, 
when it had become too dark for further 


‘fishing, there would have been no whist 
‘ that day. 
* 


* *& * 


All of the foregoing happened twenty 
years ago. A few days since I received 


’ a copy of the Army Journal containing 


a marked item of which the following 
was a part: 


‘The General’s passing was painless. The day 
before-he had been fishing, but on his return at 
nightfall he seemed even less wearied than did his 
great-grandson who had been his companion. In 
the morning, they found him to all appearances 
sleeping peacefally, and so he was, but—full of 
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years and of honors, and with a record for kindli- 
ness unsurpassed in our human world—it was 
with his fathers. 

‘‘Had he lived until his next birth-day, he 
would have rounded out his fourscore and ten, 
That, however, during his later years his strength 
became neither ‘labor nor sorrow,’ may perhaps © 
be accounted for by the fact that always a fisherman 
[the italics are my own] the passion for fishing 
came to possess him so entirely that, whatever 
there is for prolonging life in the ozone of out-of- 
door pursuits became his by the largest majority.’ 


“ Always a fisherman.” Truly I be- 
lieve it. What if it was late in coming 
out in the flesh ? 

*Twas bred in the bone. 

San Luis Obispo, California. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF MR. GREEN'S BICYCLE. 


By CHARLES A. MARCH. 


E have all read, in our childhood 

days, the strange story of the 
man who was promised by some hob- 
bling old witch of the woods that for 
seven years he should always find money 
in his pocket—no matter how much he 
drew out—on just one condition: that 
he should not wash himself during all 
that time. 

Well, if one could be a gentleman of 
leisure, carefully abstaining from all de- 
filing work — never blacking his own 
boots; nor taking care of his home fur- 
nace; nor putting up stove-pipes; nor 
holding the baby; nor learning to ride a 
bicycle, it might be no great hardship to 
bid farewell to soap and water for the 
trifling matter of seven years! But im- 
agine one who has made that fatal prom- 
ise catching the bicycle fever! After he 
has grimed his hands, smashed his nose, 
run his head into a muddy ditch and 
acquired the general appearance of a 
tramp who has slept in a Virginia mud- 
hole through the winter, he will say, 
“Don’t talk to me about the luxuries of 
wealth! The luxury of a good bath is 
worth more than millions—more, even, 


than the hand of an American heiress, if 
one can’t have both.” If he wants to 
keep in with the witch, perhaps he will 
take a bath on the sly, saying in his 
mind, like Old Rip, “This time won't 
count.” 

The bicycle, however, has come to 
stay — like the good Angel of Hope 
which remained in Pandora’s box after 
she had allowed all the evil spirits to es- 
cape. And while the trouble of learning 
to ride is not very great, after all; such 
as it is the beginner may well take as 
his motto the old maxim, “ Nulla excell- 
entia sine labore.” ‘Who would not rather 
subdue and trust his life and limbs to a 
restive bicycle than to a restive horse— 
unless he chance to know more about 
managing horses than most people? 
But we all—riders or not—enjoy the 
bicycle experiences of the enthusiastic 
beginner. It is as. good as a farce— 
almost as good as John Rendeign Bangs’ 
latest on that subject. 

For example—Mr. Adam gaae s eye 
fell upon this “Ad.” “High-grade ma- . 
chines. None better in the market. On- 
ly $100.” He had just received a little 
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raise in salary, and his youngest had 
taken a $25.00 prize in a baby show; 
consequently he felt rich. “It would 
please wife and baby so to see me on a 
new, nickel-plated bicycle!” Dear fel- 
low! He does enjoy giving them pleas- 
ure—in such ways. So he buys. Of 
course he tells every friend he meets, 
vainly trying to conceal his enthusiasm 
—much like a young father announcing 
the arrival of his first-born. His friend 
Jones, when asked if he is going to buy 
a bicycle, gravely winks and replies in 
his dry way, “ Well, perhaps. Green has 
just bought one. I think I will wait a 
little.” Sharp fellow, that Jones! 

Green takes a half-holiday off, wisely 
choosing Saturday afternoon. Ina care- 
less sort of way he lets the family know 
that he is going to “try the thing;” he 
does not say “ride it.” All come out on 
the lawn and admire the beautiful wheel 
as it stands shining and spotless, looking 
as innocent as a handsome mule (when 
off duty.) Then the fun begins. 

“Now, ’Manda,” he says to his wife, 
“you keep a tight hold of it while I get 
on!” He gets on, seizes the glittering 
handles in a vice-like grip, his eyes shin- 
ing with excitement, while every nerve 
“is strained to full play.” Life zs worth 
living, with a bicycle! “Now, ’Manda, 
you hold on to the saddle “#ghz, with 
one hand, and push me gently with the 
other; and keep one hand on the—only 
two hands, you say! Well, Mabel, then, 
stand on the other side and hold on be- 
hind. Now push, gently—easy! ’Man- 
da! I’m going! hold me, quick! Ma- 
bel! why don’t you— you've no more 
strength than a cat!” (rubbing one knee 
and panting.) “It’s harder than riding 
home on a six o'clock cable car! And 
the peddleometer’s smashed !” 

For once, the ordinary course of things 
in that household is reversed, and the 
man of the house is supported, more or 
less, by his family. And so the pro- 
cession struggles and straggles and per- 
spires over the lawn and the gravelly 
walk, while Norah and Hannah look on, 
much entertained, and wishing much to 
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laugh, but afraid it would not be agree- 
able. The Smith, Jones and Robinson 
boys, however, have no such scruples, 
and gaze, with undisguised grins, over 
the front fence. Jones Senior will get 
the whole story to-night, without the 
need of any cross-questioning. 

After a toilsome half-hour of “trying 
the thing,” Adam remarks: “I believe,” 
and he gazes reflectively down the walk 
towards the front gate, “I believe I could 
ride alone down that easy descent and 
out the gate; then a little twist of the 
handles will send me down the sidewalk. 
See?” ‘But, my dear,” begins his wife. 
“ All right, Manda, /’m doing this thing. 
Remember,” (facetiously) “‘you married 
me for wheel or for whoa! Ill look 
out for the wheel; but when I say 
‘Whoa!’ you rush and grab me!” 

So he starts down that deceptive de- 
scent (to Avernus), and a two-horse team 
starts cheerfully up the street, towards 
the gate, at the same moment. The 
wheel rises to the occasion and in a mo- 
ment is going at an alarming speed. 
Suddenly looking up, Adam sees the 
team coming. What was done, what 
to do, a glance showed him— nothing 
at all! He didn’t dare to stop, nor did 
he know how to turn around or get off. 
‘‘Halloo, there!’’ he cries; but the team- 
ster is oblivious—probably dreaming of 
his “little hut by the Danube” (or at 
Blue Island.) “’Manda! ’Manda!’— 
Too late! Through the gate (straight 
shot!) and over the sidewalk he flies. 
The curbstone finishes the business, and 


he and his new wheel lie down together. 


on the avenue, in a soft mud made by 
the combined efforts of a sprinkling cart 
and several milk wagons. He rises, 
much mired, and is derisively ad—mired 
by the joyous Smith, Jones and Robin- 
son boys who would not have missed 
the show for ten cents, if they had had 
that much. The teamster thinks he 
heard something, and looks lazily be- 
hind. “Oh,” says the to himself, “it’s 
only one o’ them fine fellers ’as tumbled 
off ’is bike.” He rather looks down on 
“them fine fellers” who have the “tin’”’ 
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to buy “bikes” and such truck; for 
plain, every-day sense he thinks he is 
ahead of them. 

It is a weary family that sits down to 
dinner at the Green’s that night. Wife 
looks anxiously at her husband; he 
looks moodily at his plate, and ever and 
anon gives his side or his knee a rub, 
when he can do it unobserved. ‘‘ My 
dear,” she begins, “I suppose you took 
the machine only on trial?” “ What ma- 
chine!—No, I did not/ I dought it. I'll 
ride it or smash it! I don’t care who 
grins or talks!” 'Manda’s countenance 


Finally Green, in a spasm of disgust with 
the whole thing, offers his wheel to Jones 
for fifty dollars, and Jones accepts, with 
concealed alacrity, and pays cash down. © 

A few weeks later, Adam and ’Manda 
are out for a stroll together and upon 
coming to a bicycle store, “Come, ’Man- 
da,” says Adam, “‘let’s go in, and see 
what they have.” “But, Adam,” she 
begins— “Oh, that’s all right; come 
in.” He pushes her in before him; and, 
of course, before they leave he is the 
owner of Bicycle No. 2. 








—— 


** You've no more strength than a cat.”’ 








falls, at this; in fact almost drops into 
the teacups she is filling. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail 
Mr. Green’s return to business on Mon- 
day—his weary heart and serious face 
and Jones’ dry comments on his “im- 
proved” appearance. During the day, 
Jones lets Green know, by indifferent re- 

. marks, that he has thought of risking a 
little money on a bicycle; but he doesn’t 
know; he feels little interest in it, after 
Green’s experience; still, possibly, if he 
had a chance to buy cheap, and so forth. 


The bicycle fever is not so easily 
cured. ‘There is a personal magnetism 
about the machine which draws after it 
a host of loyal followers. It rigidly re- 
quires that they prove their valor at the 
outset; and they get their “second wind” 
only after the first has been knocked out 
of them. 

If you think of becoming a bicyclist, 
don’t go into it in any thoughtless haste, 
but attend to the following matters, before 
and after the first lesson: 
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BEFORE. 

1, Buy a good machine; 
dred dollars. 

2. Take out a policy in an accident insur- 
ance company. 

3. If married, send wife and children to the 
seashore or the muuntains, or to Grandma’s. 

4. Meet all strictly necessary engagements 
which require a sound body and an unimpaired 
mind. 

5. Make sure of a comfortable bed at home or 
in a hospital—ready at a moment’s notice. 

6. Have a hansom or police patrol wagon in 
readiness, near the scene of your rashness. The 
former is preferable, if you are particular where 
they take you. 


y at least a hun- 


AFTER. 

1. Sell your wheel for half what you gave for 
it—‘‘as good as new,” if it is that. (Perhaps it 
won’t be, any more than yourself.) 

2. Take in the insurance money and hug your 
sore bones over your foresight. 

3. Write your wife daily that things are get- 
ting down to a bed-rock basis; that prices are 
fair, although some things have fallen ; and that 
you are doing nothing in a social way, but attend- 
ing strictly to necessary business. 

4. While confined to your bed, write articles 
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on ‘‘My Bicycle Experiences.”’ Don’t choose ab- 
struse and uninteresting subjects, like ‘The 
Prospect of a War in Europe.”’ The war might 
be on and off agaip, before your article would be 
accepted. 

By the way, while laid up with your 
compound bicycle fractures, you will 
probably drop into poetry. We all do, 
when we feel especially forlorn — and 
good for nothing else. You may try 
something like this: 

Break! break! break! 
r old bones, O Wheel! 
No common toil could ever wake 
The rheumatic pains I feel. 

That might do, so far; but what to 
say next—there’s the rub. If a happy 
thought occurs, perhaps you can’t make 
it rhyme; or if you have some first-rate 
rhymes in mind, you can’t think a 
thought to hang them on to. So you 
drop.your pen in disgust. ‘Any way, 
editors throw away rejected poetry by 
the basketful every day!” 

Winchester, Massachussetts. 


THEN AND NOW. 


When the sun is kind of lazy, 
Creeping o’er the mountain’s rim; 
When the first snow hides the daisy 
And the fogs lie, low and hazy, 
Making marsh and meadow dim; 
When gray geese go looking southward 
All night long till break of day 
And from every cedar thicket 
Comes the scolding of the jay— 
Then I used to clean my rifle, 
Take the traps down from the wall, 
Strap with raw-hide my old snow-shoes— 
Light as girl fixed for a ball. 


When the squirrel quits his chatter, 
Holed up in some hollow tree, 
And the blackbirds madly clatter, 
As if something was the matter 
With the storm-stayed chick-a-dee; 
When the owl sleeps in the sunlight 
Through the live-long afternoon, 
And all night is hooting, hooting, 
Lonely, at the frozen moon, 
Now the rusty rifle glistens 
In the back-log’s flickering gleam, 
While I sit, bent over, nodding; 
Then I lived, but now I dream. 


Provo, Utah. 


WaLTeR M. WOLFE. 
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OUT IN A STORM. 





Episodes of a Colorado Fishing Trip 


. 


By E. B. GORTON. 


N all my rambles 
in the Rockies, at 
all seasons of the 
year, I never felt 
the impress of 
their grandeur 
so sensibly as 

™4- | did during 
one lively storm ots rain, thunder and 
lightning during a day’s fishing at Slide 
I.ake—a body of water as clear as crys- 
ial and alive with briskly-moving trout. 
I was not in good trim for fishing, with 
one side partly disabled by an insidious 
disease; but I had been nettled by the 
remarks of visitors to the lake who dis- 
dainfully declared there were no fish in 
it and, as I felt confident they were in 
error, my desire grew strong to convince 
them of their mistaken judgment. There- 
fore I laid my views before Jack and, 
finding that his ideas co-incided with my 
own, suggested that we visit the spot and 
confirm our opinions. I knew that he 
would make a catch if I failed; yet I be- 
lieved that I too might gather in enough 
of its denizens, disabled as I was, to 
show that the place held fish. 

The weather had been showery. The 
summer rains, usually over before August 
begins, had lingered over their time; and 
we chose a day after a showery one for 
our venture—hoping that the short ride 
of five miles from Marvine Lodge, a few 
hours at the lake and the return might 
be made without this damp feature. 
Not that we feared the dampness; but 
the season had been so unusually moist 
that drenching rains were the rule and 
not the exception, as we usually look for 
them in these mountains late in the sum- 
mer and we were willing to keep dry 
for once. 









Having fixed our day, I quietly whis- 
pered to Frank Wells, “ Would he have 
Baldy saddled for me, and the blue mare 
Jessie for Jack in the morning ?”. If so, 
Jack and I would try for a mess of fish 
in Slide Lake and see whether these 
tales of barren waters were true. Now, 
there isn’t a kinder-hearted, more oblig- 
ing person in Rio Blanco County than 
Frank, and therefore when the. many 
horsemen started out as usual in the 
morning, none of them had Baldy or the 
blue mare, but they were bridled and 
saddled for us. 

The day broke beautifully clear and 
bright; yet before 8 o’clock a few patch- 
es of dull-colored clouds shaped them- 
selves over the mountains to the west, 
across White River, and floated lazily in 
our direction. I watched them closely, 
to see whether cach individual mass of 
floating vapor grew or diminished as it 
sailed along and, although I hoped that 
I was wrong, I believed they gathered in 
volume as they floated past. In spite of - 
this, my desire to go grew as the sun 
climbed higher above Marvine Mount- 
ain, and moved slowly to the southward, 
and Frank’s forecast, after a look around, 
co-incided with my own. He didn’t say 
it, but with kindly forethought he 
brought out a slicker and tied it on my 
saddle with the remark that, if a shower 
should come up, it wouldn’t be in the 
way. Jack disdained a similar addition 
to his own equipment—saying that his 
canvas coat had sheltered him on other 
occasions and he wouldn’t add to his 
burden ; and thus we started. 

[Early in the day (as we passed quite 
close to a big bend made by the White), 
Jack managed to get a snap-shot at a 
party of campers, one of whom was in 
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the midst of a stirring story of sport 
afield. But later, the rain and darkening 
skies put a stopper on our photography 
department for that day.] 

Soon after we passed the ford of the 
creek at the forks, the rain began and 
Jack urged me to don the slicker, but 
the fall was light and the capacious gar- 
ment became a burden. Then the sun 
came out again, and stayed out until 
the lake was reached. 

Baldy and Jessie were quickly pick- 
etted where the native grass was abund- 
ant and, while I was angling in an in- 
viting spot near the outlet, Jack had 
taken a raft and poled himself out into 
the lake. Satisfied with the half-dozen 
I had captured, I soon followed, and as 
our rude floats drifted we were quickly 
busy satisfying ourselves that fish were 
still plenty in Slide Lake. 

" Before we had been there an hour, the 
sky became again overcast, and we could 
see behind one low mountain, while near 
the head of the lake, that the storm had 
gathered to the west of us, and the 
mists had already shut off the view of 
the mountains lying on the west side of 
White River and appeared to be coming 
our way rapidly. Then on the south 
the masses of vapor swept through the 
spruce timber—gradually moving lower 
and lower until the side of the mountain, 
scarcely more than a rifle shot distant, 
was entirely hidden from view. On the 
north we could see the light rain falling 
on the side of Marvine Mountain, and 
the drops began to spatter the little lake 
briskly. No fish were rising then and 
we poled our rafts to the shore. There 
was no shelter, but we sat down where a 
huge rock broke the force of the wind, 
which had become so bitterly cold that 
our hands were benumbed. 

Suddenly from a cloud to the south of 
us, there shot out a blinding flash of 
lightning. We were so near to it that 
the detonation followed apparently in- 
stanter, and reverberated in crashing 
peals from the mountain on the opposite 
side. There was no sullen roar after it; 
because the conditions to create such an 
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echo were lacking. Both turned instantly 
to the direction of the flash and silently 
watched the still lower-lying clouds roll 
along—apparently so near that it looked 
as though we could cast a fly into them. 
Then came another sharp flash, brilliant 
in coloring, and again the terrific detona- 
tion; so close that both flash and peal 
seemed synchronous. We took a look 
at our animals and found them standing 
silently, deep in meditation, and lost to 
scenery and the awful grandeur of the 
atmospheric pranks. I turned my eyes 
to the lake where the slight bubbles 
caused by the rain drops were thicker 
than the hairs on a dog’s back and then 
again to this thunder cloud so near and 
so threatening in its aspect. A view to 
the westward gave no promise of the 
storm breaking. To the north we could 
see the drops falling between us and 
Marvine Mountain, while to the south 
that ugly-looking cloud continued to roll 
on through the timber, its lower portion 
apparently torn to tatters by its contact 
with the dark green spruces, their color 
turning nearly black in contrast with the 
leaden vapor that kept coming, now 
bearing low down the mountain side, 
and then occasionally showing slight 
breaks in its heavy mass. The rain 
drops sang a lively tune as they struck 
the lake and the gusts of wind that 
occasionally reached us were too cold 
for comfort. 

The scene was awe-inspiring in its 
loneliness and the terrible threatening 
look of the clouds. It was useless to 
try to fish under such conditions, and we 
sat quietly awaiting a break in this scenic 
effort of Nature to display her awful 
majesty before such an exclusive audi- 
ence. On swept the cloud, apparently 
driven by a force that was not ap- 
parent to us in our partly sheltered 
locality. It gave birth to no more start- 
ling flashes, the twin products having 
evidently exhausted that portion of its 
component parts; but the ugly look 
never left it, and the rapidity of its 
motion was surprising. We couldn't 
hold it. We couldn’t brush it away, so 
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there was nothing to do but “ Let ’er go, 
Gallagher.” Jack suggested that we 
had a way-up show all to ourselves and 
front seats, and, as we couldn’t fish, we 
might use the time in devouring our 
lunch before it was water-soaked; so we 
fell to upon the venison sandwiches, 
with which Tommy the cook had pro- 
vided us. Soon the cloud began to lift; 
there were no more villianous flashes; 
the vapor grew thinner; and we could 
see the spruces through it and then the 
mountain top to the south. The rain 
became a drizzle, the lake was smoother 


and we once more took to our rafts, 
poled out into the lake and the greedy 
fish once more snapped at our lures and 
landed in our creels. With my disabled 
arm, I could not handle rod and reel and 
had to content myself with holding the 
rod in my weak hand, while I drew the 
line in above the reel with the other. It 
was hardly a sportsman-like method, but 
the exigencies of the occasion demanded 
it and thus I got my fish. Enough of 
them, too, for they weighed heavily be- 
fore we reached the Lodge on our return. 

Arriving there, we had the pleasure of 
showing seventy-two fine trout—all tak- 
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en in that despised Slide Lake under 
rather adverse circumstances. 

Perhaps I may be wrong, But I think 
the whole secret in fishing there lies in 
silence — not too much splashing and 
pushing around—a long cast (just as 
long as you can make it) and enticing 
flies. We observed those rules and found 
trout in abundance. We found them 
greedy for bright-colored lures, such as 
the Coachman, yellow-bodied Professor, 
Parmachene Belle and Scarlet Ibis. Dull 
colors had no attraction for them; red 
and yellow were in demand. 






Slide Lake is as clear as water can ever 
be. Floating over its surface on a 
raft—and lying flat and motionless—I 
looked down between the logs into the 
water,beneath me. The marine growth 
hid the bottom from view; but the fish, 
unaware of my presence, swam freely 
about, unconscious of any danger. If. 
its surface is unruffled, its depths can be 
seen anywhere while standing on the 
raft; but the fish are out of sight then 
(evidently frightened away by. the 
appearance of man), except in the 
distance, taking their usual and ac- 
customed tumble after buzzing insects 
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above them. It is this transparency that 
renders the long cast necessary. There 
is no fringe ‘Of foliage to interfere with 
it. When the fly drops, let it sink a foot 
or so, then draw it slowly, and the result 
is that you do not draw it far before you 
feel a. lively struggle at the end of it. 
Keep a taut line and he is yours. 

A word as to flies, if I may be per- 
mitted: Our fishing was done with Or- 
vis flies. We found them always relia- 
ble and no broken snells when a fish of 
extra weight had been hooked. We 
also found them very durable. They 
did not go to ruin until the fish had 
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chewed them into no semblance of their 
original beauty. To be sure, they cost 
a little more individually than common 
flies, but they make up in economy in 
the end, and more too. They demon- 
strated to our satisfaction all of their 
good qualities and never failed us at 
critical moments. Foreign flies may 
have their friends; but this American fly 
is the equal of any, and being American, 
it should have the preference. Don't 
laugh because I wave the flag. If 
Americans don’t wave it, Who will 
respect it? 
Denver, Colorado. 


OUR GREAT NORTHERN OUTING. 


By A. C. WILKINSON. 


HE summer's work was finished; 
the Courts were adjourned; and 
the usual dreams of “Sporting fish and 
limpid streams” having for some time 
disturbed my nightly repose, and appli- 
cation to the daily tangle of legal lore 
becoming more and more entangled and 
irksome as time passed by, I resolved that 
I would write to Will Russell, my some- 
time fishing companion, some such ques- 
tion as: ‘What do you say to a trip to 
the Rockies in Montana?—A_ good 
camping rest from the cares of business, 
our object. With fishing as an incident 
to the camping and just sufficient of it 
to liven us up a little, should the flies 
and mosquitoes leave us room for such 
a necessity.” 
As ever, ready to accomodate a friend, 
and purely to please all parties concerned, 


Will answered that the arrangement 


would suit him, and for me to go ahead. 
This settled the question and we began 
to plan our trip. My son Paul, a young 
gentleman of the very mature age of 
eleven years, was scheduled (at his own 
earnest solicitation) as one of the party. 

July 18, 1895, saw us all three at the 


station at Crookston, Minnesota, with 
our camp outfit, fishing tackle, guns and 
all supplies and paraphernalia deemed 
necessary to make life in the mountains 
comfortable; and by 6 o'clock i’ the 
morning we were on board the train and 
off. A ride of twenty-four hours on the 
Great Northern Railway, over the prai- 
ries of North Dakota and Montana, and 
we arrive at the foot-hills of the Rock- 
ies, and begin our upward climb. In 
five hours more we have passed over the 
summit and descended some _ twenty 
miles on the other side to a station on 
Big River called Essex. Here we un- 


loaded our traps and calamities and at’ 


once began to cast about for a place 
upon which (like the Israelites of old) 
to pitch our tent and begin housekeeping 
after the manner of men—which, being 
interpreted, means man fashion. Every- 
body about the station offered us valua- 
ble (?) advice, which we duly received 
with many thanks and stored away for 
‘uture use—provided we could devise 
for ourselves nothing better; and after 
we had listened to the multitude of coun- 
sellors, we acted upon the advice of one 
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(a section man) and paid him a dollar to 
put our camp on a push car and our- 
selves upon the hand-car to help ‘‘pump,” 
and take us to a good place about half 
a mile from Essex, where we could camp 
on the bank of the river. A lovely spot 
it was, too; but, after the section man 
had left us and we came to look about, 
we could no more get to it with our 
dunnage than we could have flown to 
the top of the highest peak of all the 
many with which we were. then sur- 
rounded. It was two hundred feet down, 
if an inch, from where we stood to the 
proposed camp ground and so perpen- 
dicularly up and down that to have 
descended it, one would need the claws 
of a mountain lion—to say nothing of 
the camp truck, all necessary, at the 
landing, wherever and however made. 
After much speculation, anxious thought 
and many miles of walking up and down 
that most beautiful but O so unattainable 
stream—a gentle but steady rain having 
set in in the meantime for an all-day 
séance—we found a bridge-tender’s de- 
serted cabin, and, entering it, sat down 
to re-consider what was to be done. 
While we were discussing this question 
and waiting for 6 o'clock and the railway 
section men’s return, the “push engine” 
(kept at Essex to help heavy trains over 
the summit), came down the hill on its 
return trip and the crew stopped, upon 
seeing us in our miserable plight (for we 
were miserable just then, I promise you) 
and proposed to take us back to Essex— 
to which we gladly agreed. The push 
car with our truck was put on the track 
behind the engine and we on the cab 
and all let down the hill to the place 
whence we had started with such happy 
hearts and gay but a few short hours be- 
fore, to seek the watery pastures clear 
and bright of the far-famed mountain 
trout, that King of All Fishes. 

The engine being about to go back to 
the summit with another train, the engin- 
eer proposed that I go up with him and, 
as the track followed the stream all the 
way up, I would have a good opportunity 
to view it all and select some place where 


it would be’ possible to pitch camp. 
Leaving Will and Paul to pass the time 
and amuse each other as best they might 
until my return, I took my seat in the 
cab and began my twenty-mile climb up 
the mountain — on the watch all the 
time for a place by means of which to 
get down to that confounded stream. 
At last—but ten miles from Essex and 
as many from the summit (the two near- 
est regular stopping places for trains ) 
but only four miles from Java on the one 
side and Bear Creek on the other (sec- 
tion houses, both)—I. found the place I 
was looking for (or at least so it appeared 
as we passed by.) We had no time to 
stop, as we were pushing a long train 
and any hesitation on that heavy grade 
would have been fraught with danger. 
On the return trip it was dark and see- 
ing was out of the question, even if we 
had been running at a seeing rate of 
speed (which we were not by several 
seconds to the mile.) 

How to get up there the next day, 
was the question that troubled us. Fi- 
nally it was suggested by some one that 
Division Superintendent Ryan was a 
“capital good fellow” and that, were he 
to know our predicament, he might sug- 
gest a way out of it. Acting upon this 
suggestion, we requested “Doc.,” the 
agent, to acquaint Mr. R. with our situ- 
ation and ask him if the push engine 
might not take us on upon its next trip 
up. A reply was promptly received that 
the engineer would receive orders in the . 
morning to “fix them out;” and we, 
feeling the return of the brightness and 
cheerfulness of the morning to our 
hearts, retired to rest in beds arranged 
for us at the section house—there is no 
hotel at Essex—and slept the sleep of 
the tied. 

Early we arose, but none too early; 
as we had barely time to eat a hasty but 
excellent Chinese cooked breakfast when 
Our Engineer (for so we ever after 
designated him) received his order from 
Paul—to whom the agent had handed 
the dispatch as the important personage 
of the party—directing him to take us 
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with our outfit up the stream and put us 
off wherever we might direct; also to 
fill the water-barrels on the bridges on 
his return trip. Thanks to the Superin- 
tendent and the boys of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, by 8 a. m. we 
were at our camp ground—one gentle, 
grassy slope from the track almost to 
the stream. Wood all about us; water 
at our door; snow on the mountains 
above us; and fish in the waters below. 
What could we ask for more? Nothing. 
And we didn’t, but went to work and in 
an incredibly short space of time (thanks 
to the help of the “line man” who re- 
mained with us for that day) had our 
camp located, tents “in position” and 
everything in apple-pie order. 

We were located on a branch of Big 
River (which in turn is a branch of the 
Flat Head River); our stream being 
known as Summit Creek. We were lo- 
cated about three miles below the once 
lively but now entirely deserted town of 
McCarthysville and about four miles 
from the section house at Bear Creek 
Bridge. The stream is not large, aver- 
aging some sixteen yards in width from 
our camp to its mouth, and gradually 
narrows in its ascent to its source at the 
summit, whence it derives its primary 
supply of water from a diminutive lake 
or large spring of about half an acre in 
extent. The water is as clear as crystal, 
very cold and soft and, from the rapid 
and turbulent manner in which it des- 
cends the gulch, it is well entitled to the 
nick-name, locally bestowed upon it, of 
“Hurry Up River.” I wish to say right 
here there were, at that time, many fine 
trout in that stream, but we had never 
before made the acquaintance of this 
mountain variety of the tribe piscatorial 
and, consequently, there were three 
rather “longitudinal” countenances in 
camp that night and but two small speci- 
mens of the finny denizens of that tire- 
some streak of turbulent liquidity. We 
had confidently expected to come into 
camp with at least fish enough for supper. 
But what a disappointed party we were 
when something like the following had 
taken place: 


AFIELD. 








“What luck, Will ?” 

“Not a nibble. How is it with you ?” 

“Only two little fellows. One big one 
got away because of my carelessness in 
leaving my landing-net at camp.” 

“Of course; the big one got away!” 
[from Will. ] 

‘What luck did you have, Paul ?” 

“TI was sitting on that big rock where 
you found me when you came along and 
some great big thing gave a great jerk 
at my line and then went away and I 
didn’t have my fly on my line and that 
nice leader you put on for me wasn’t 
there either. I wonder what it was that 
took it ?” 

A dollar-and-a-half leader and a 
twenty-five cent fly gone, and he won- 
dered what took it. We looked at each 
other with long faces, until suddenly the 
comical side of it all appeared and then 
we laughed and roared and laughed 
again. Paul’s evidence was conclusive; 
so that his father’s statement as to the 
big fish might reasonably be credited. 
And, it being a fact that there were large 
fish in the stream, we were determined 
to be satisfied with “pork and praties” 
for that night and live on fish for ever 
after. 

We all slept well upon the beds of fir 
boughs and hay, prepared by us before 
starting out to the stream, and were up 
betimes in the morning. Break/ast over, 
we “took to the woods,” all armed and 
equipped to redeem ourselves from the 
disgraceful performance of the previous 
afternoon. Upon looking at my calendar 
I discovered it was Sunday, and so we 
returned to camp to spend the rest of the 
day as became “civilized Christians.” 
This was all right until we began to think 
of dinner. Then, with the certainty of 
fish so near us, pork became more and 
more distasteful. I could not endure it 
for my part and, remembering that the 
great Expounder of the Law, the meek 
and lowly Nazarene, had gathered food 
for himself and his followers on the Sab- 
bath day, I determined that, as we had 
the loaves, I would proceed to supply 
the fishes. I therefore took my rod and 
net and went streamward—returning in 
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an hour or so with thirteen beauties. 

Monday morning we were on deck for 
business and proceeded up the stream 
some three miles, along the old “Tote 
Road;” from thence fishing down-stream 
to camp, which resulted very satisfacto- 
rily to us—as we discovered we had 
caught ninety-one as fine-looking trout 
as one could wish to see. 

Paul and Will having decided that our 
bed was rather hard, I was of course ex- 
pected to remedy the same at once. 
Therefore the next morning I told the 
“kickers” that the plan was formulated, 
and we would use the day in remedying 
that evil. We then set about construct- 
ing a bedstead out of dry fir poles, split- 
ting those used for the bottom and nail- 
ing them on the frame lengthwise of the 
bed; and we thus had a spring bed 
which, when covered with fir boughs, 
hay and blankets, was a couch fit for a 
king. It was a decided acquisition to 
our outfit and I would advise all campers 
to make one like it.- Our domestic labors 
occupied but half of the day, which was 
quite enough for two-thirds of the party; 
but the other third was restless and was 
spoiling for something to do, I belonged 
to that division; so, shouldering my rod 
I set out for the old Tote Road, on fur- 
ther exploration bent. Ten! only ten 
fish graced my creel; but—the spirit of 
the only Izaak save us!—multiply the fun 
of an ordinary day’s fishing on a “dead 
easy” Eastern stream by the number of 
my capture and you will have some idea 
of the enjoyment of that afternoon. 
Picture to yourself a deep, rocky, fir- 
covered ravine; a chain of snow-covered 
mountains on each side of you; the 
water tumbling, leaping, bubbling, spark- 
ling, dashing and roaring down a steep 
incline; now forming into small pools 
and again eddying around at the foot of 
a sharp fall over a ledge of broken-faced 
black rock; thence whisking away with 
a frisk and a laugh around the sharp 
angle of some huge boulder, to once 
more pursue its giddy, erratic way to 
the next pool. Yourself in the midst of 
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all this rush and roar—whipping, whip- 
ping, whipping the dizzy mass of waters 
for the foxy denizens of the pools;’in 
luck if, when you get a strike at your fly, 
you do not receive one from the mad 
waters in your rear—thereby liberating 
your much-covetted prize but capturing 
you and hugging you in a close, dank 
and dripping embrace. Then the final, 
moist but happy triumph of landing in 
your creel a half-dozen of the wary fel- 
lows; and you have a wholesome idea of 
that afternoon’s sport as enjoyed by the 
one-third division of our party. 

For sixteen days we enjoyed the life 
of merry, care-free, jolly fishermen. . 
Some days our catch would be large and 
on others small; but this was always 
regulated by our desires or energies. 
The fish were there and we took them 
as we pleased and when we pleased. 
The sport was fine, the fish averaging 
all the way from eight ounces up to two- 
and-a-half pounds. We caught a great 
many pounders and some larger, but 
Paul carried away the laurels, with one 
beauty of three pounds, and from that 
time until the end of the trip felt himself 
entitled to his big “fish yarn” with the 
rest of us—and he was. It was a fine 
fight and, boy though he was, he fought 
that trout like a major and held him un- 
til I could get to him with my net and 
secure the beauty. Will and I tried our 
best to ‘“‘down” the boy and, although 
we succeeded in so far as numbers were 
concerned, we failed to “even up” on 
him in size. 

Here ends my yarn. I have not told 
any very exciting fish stories; no large 
catches, either in numbers or size, do we 
claim. I have only endeavored to give 
you an idea of the place and what is 
there and will close by saying, if you 
want what we had—a good time, full of 
solid comfort and enjoyment—go there 
and get it and I sincerely wish that you 
may get it and enjoy it to the fullest 
extent. 


Crookston, Minnesota. 











A HUNT IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


By R. W. HOLLAND. 


- “There is a pleasure in the lonely woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.” 


Oh! for a Kodak!! . . . Not 
having one, let me try and picture the 
scene when we went into camp on our 
first night out from Winnipeg. 

*Twas g p. m. and blackest night en- 
shrouded all around, save where a glim- 
mer found its way through the walls of 
our half-breed hosts’ encampment. 

Silence brooded over all as our two 
punts swung slowly into the mouth of 
the creek and grounded with a slushing 
“swash” among the tal] reeds and slime 
that edged its bank. But it brooded no 
longer. For, noiseless as had been our 
approach, we aroused the thousand or 
so dogs, belonging to the dozen or more 
tepees there congregated; and Silence, 
with a shriek of dismay, fled as if never 
to return. 

A lantern and Charley (our half-breed 
friend) soon put in an appearance; our 
outfit was hustled ashore; our punts 
turned bottom up; and we were making 
ourselves at home (Heaven save the 
mark! ), perched on empty powder-kegs 
round our quondam friend’s camp stove, 
while one of our party prepared our 
evening meal. 

Oh, that half-breed trader’s camp! will 
I ever forget it? Size, 10x20; contents, 
a heterogeneous mass of bacon and mo- 
lasses, powder and coal-oil, skunk-skins 
and sugar, flour and feathers; while a 
festoon of ducks, mitts, socks and shirts, 
(all dirty) hung from the ridge-pole. 
Presently our neighbors from the tepees 
came dropping in to see who the stran- 
gers were and as they all smoked. the 
very vilest tobacco (and scratched them- 
selves suggestively now and then), they 
added that spice of picturesqueness 
which was all the scene required to com- 
plete it, 


Is it any wonder, then, that I leaned 
over to Ted and muttered the longing 
words with which this narrative opens, 
and without which I am afraid I have 
made but a very feeble picture. 

Welearned from Charley that, although 
a good deal of the marsh was frozen up, 
still we would find lots of ducks at the 
lake and that the decoy-shooting for 
blue-bills was excellent. So, after a pipe 
or two, we rolled ourselves in our blank- 
ets—getting as far away from the Indians 
as possible—and prepared to pass the 
night as best we could. 

Once asleep, tired as we were by our 
long paddle of the day before, we slept 
well; so that in the morning, after a re- 
freshing scrub in the creek, I for one was 
as fresh as a daisy and ready for any- 
thing—more particularly breakfast. This 
dispatched, we again got under weigh, 
and were soon seeking a path through 
the mazes of the marsh, arriving at our 
first camp about noon. 

This gigantic marsh is absolutely be- 
wildering with its net-work of creeks and 
by-ways, covering as it does fully 75,000 
acres—in all of which there is probably 
not more than 500 acres of dry land and 
no wood of any description. How ridicu- 
lously easy it is for a stranger to get lost, 
and how even old hands will sometimes 
miss their way for hours, you can readily 
understand. 

We soon had our decoys out at the 
juncture of two creeks and had a splen- 
did afternoon’s sport, killing 87 blue bills 
and several mallards or, as they are 
called down there, “stock ducks,” only 
giving up when we could no longer see 
our decoys. 

It was here that I had very forcibly 
illustrated to me for the first time the 
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great advantage gained by using a good 
smokeless powder. Being, comparatively 
speaking, a poor man, I have never felt 
that I could afford both the outing and 
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ly ducks coming up the long stretch of 
open water in front of us would go down 
before reaching the decoys, and each 
time we would pot at them; for, if left, 





‘*T was fuled with pity for The Philosopher, who preferred the mild delighis of blue-bill 
shooting to such glorious sport as this.’’ 


the pleasure of using a smokeless pow- 
der which, here in Canada, is very ex- 
pensive, until this year—when a company 
began the manufacture of a new smoke- 
less powder, right here in our midst, 
which they have christened (on account 
of its sylvan green color) “ Robin Hood.” 
As it is as cheap as black powder, I had 
my shelis loaded with it. Not only did 
I find it much easier to get in both bar- 
rels and see what I was shooting at both 
times, but I found the penetration of this 
new powder quite marvelous. Frequent- 


they would stop the others from coming 
well in. These ducks, sitting as they 
were 70, 80 or 90 yards away, my two 
chums (shooting black powder) could 
rarely kill, while I (shooting Robin 
Hood) would turn their toes up to the 
daisies every time. 

What a pleasure it was to shoot; no 
dirt, no jar, no smoke and no headache 
—which, by the way, I am often a mar- 
tyr to. The smokeless powder, and 
Robin Hood in particular, has madea 
complete convert of me and I have 
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vowed never to shoot the black abomi- 
nation again. 

With a bag of go all told our first 
afternoon's sport came to a brilliant close. 
To hustle up our small A tent and cook 
supper at our scant fire was but the work 
of a brief hour, and we were soon asleep, 
on a clean, fragrant bed of dry rushes— 
the horrors of the night before forgotten 
in dreaming of the delights to-morrow 
would bring us. 

It is well for us that the future is dark 
and hidden from view; for could I have 
foreseen what the next day carried in 
store for me, Sleep—that 

“Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course, 

Chief nourisherjjin life’s>feast;’— 
would never, with soft and opalescent 
wings, have wafted my spirit into the 
Poppy Land. 

Decoy shooting on the following 
morning was altogether too much like 
murder; so, when the half-century mark 
had been reached I shouldered my faith- 
ful old twelve-bore and announced my 
intention of seeking the Lordly Mallard. 
Mohammed would go to the mountain, 
since the mountain showed no desire to 
come to him. Did not some one say I 
might get lost? “Lost? Rats!” “Do 
you think the chilling hand of thirty 
winters has scattered frost through the 
raven of these, my tresses for nothing ? 
Au revoir. Shoot your measly blue- 
bills : I go, other ducks to con- 
quer!” What fun I had, and how I 
railled at The Philosopher. 

Safely ensconced behind the sheltering 
walls of a friendly muskrat’s palatial 
home, with six brace of glorious mal- 
lards at my feet, Is it any wonder that I 
forgot my dinner and was filled with pity 
and contempt for the undignified and un- 
sportsmanlike conduct of The Phil- 
osopher, who preferred the wholesale 
slaughter of blue-bills to such glorious 
sport as this. 

Bang! bang! “Another double 
by all that’s glorious.” And so the fun 
went on until, before I knew it, 


“Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 





AFIELD. 


Then, all at once, the desire to kill 
rapidly oozed out of me and, weighed 
down with eighteen green-headed beau- 
ties, I started for the punt—which I had 
left in a convenient creek not far away, 

“Let me see. Just over there to the - 
right, where those tall rushes grow. 
N-No;; it is over there to the left, behind 
that big bunch of reeds. By George, I 
believe that tall clump just in front of 
me is the spot—of course it is! What 
a blamed idiot 1 am!” I found the latter 
2ccusation to be a perfectly truthful one; 
for, when I reached the spot, there was 
nary punt to be seen; and, with a never- 
to-be-forgotten thrill I realized that I 
was—LOST. 

How horribly, terribly fast the night 
approached and how miserably cold I 
was! I shouted until I was hoarse; but 
got no reply, save an occasional “Quack” 
from some belated duck, hurrying from 
the feeding ground. I fired shot after 
shot—hoping to attract the attention of 
some homeward journeying Indian. But 
all to no effect. The dead level of this 
awful marsh and its dank, rank growth 
of reeds seemed to suck all sound down 
into its slimy breast. 

I*dared not move for fear of being 
mired and sinking out of sight into its 
oozy depths. And so,in order to warm 
myself and fend off the horrible dread: 
with which this vast loneliness was be- 
numbing my heart, I started in to build 
myself a spot that would lift me out of 
the wet in which I had been standing— 
cutting the reeds with my pocket knife. 
After nearly an hour’s hard work, I had 
succeeded in raising up quite a mound 
of rushes, into the centre of which I 
burrowed—pulling as many of the reeds 
as I possibly could over the top of me. 

As I had succeeded during the day in 
keeping moderately dry, I was delighted 
to find that, in spite of the cold and 
damp, I could keep fairly warm in my 
nest in the rushes and so, ferretting out 
my dear old pipe, I prepared to extract 
what comfort I could out of the situa- 
tion and wait patiently for daylight to 
give me a chance to extricate myself. 
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How I cursed my folly in not taking 
The Philosopher’s advice and wondered 
what he and Ted were doing to find me. 
I knew I would soon be able to locate 
my punt in the morning and, lulled into 
security by that feeling, by the warmth, 
and by My Lady Nicotine, I dropped 
Se 

Bang! Bang! “Hello—lo—lo! Hello!” 

With a start I struggled to my feet, 
tossing the rushes in every direction. 

Again that hail. 

“Hello!” I shouted. 

“Where are you? Can you showa 
light ?” 

In a second my bed of a moment ago 
was ablaze and the marsh for many hun- 
dred yards around was throbbing with 
light. 

In auwother minute the dear old Phil- 
osopher, with Ted close at his heels, 
was cursing, blessing and laughing ali in 
one breath; and before an hour had 
passed I had swallowed a dipper full of 
steaming /ot whiskey and was fast asleep 
under the blankets with Ted and The 
Philosopher snoring on either side of me, 

Needless to say we slept late the 
morning after my adventure in the marsh 
and when we awoke we found that the 
weather had changed; a frost had set in, 
and there was a scum of ice over every- 
thing. The Philosopher looked serious ; 
and when he explained to us that in all 
likelihood we were caught in a trap and 
would have to wait until the ice should 
get thick enough to enable us to walk 
out, we began to look serious, too. In 
the meantime, we could only get every- 
thing ready for a start and pray fora 
south wind. 

“ Can we not. break our way out?” I 
asked. Sedge 

But when he told me how quickly the 
thin, knife-like ice would cut through our 


punts, I saw the foolishness of my ques- 
tion. We must, however, force our way 
through about half a mile of it to the 
mouth of the cut-off, or even a south 
wind would not help us. 

So, after a leisurely breakfast, we pro- 
ceeded to break camp and were delighted 
to find that the south wind, so earnestly 
longed for, had really come and that only 
a short stretch of ice was between us 
and liberty. We carefully. worked: our 
way along; but, cautious as we were, the 
saw-like edge had cut a hole in our punt 
before we reached the open water. Here 
we again unloaded and, while Ted 
patched our wounded shallop, The Phil- 
osopher and I got out the decoys and 
once more began our murderous task. 
How the blue-bills came tumbling. over 
one another that afternoon in their eager 
desire to be killed, I. need not teil you. 
All too soon we had to leave them and, 
as it had begun to snow and a gale was 
blowing from the south-east, our trip 
back through the cut-off to the mouth 
of Devil’s Creek promised to be anything 
but an enjoyable one. 

Hoisting a small square-sail that we 
had with us, we bowled along and, 
though “I says it as shouldent,” we'could — 
have shown the Valkyrie or Defendera 
clean pair of heels as we tore madly 
through the fast gathering darkness. 
Another night at Charley’s and in the 
morning, it still snowing and the wind 
still well astern, we had a cold and cheer- 
less sail to Selkirk, which we reached in 
time to catch the train for Winnipeg. 

One hundred and forty blue-bills and 
forty mallards was our score for two full 
days’ shooting. But the next time I 
make a trip of this kind, I will remember 
that half-breed trader’s camp and takea 
Kodak along. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 








SCIENTISTS, ARTISTS AND LITERATI ON DOGS. 


By WILLIAM WADE. 


T is curious to note how writers of 

distinction, even scientists, stumble 
when they write about dogs. For in- 
stance, the name of Herbert Spencer 
“goes” as current coin almost every- 
where in the Domain of Science. Yet 
some year or two since, in advocacy of 
some related theory, he published the 


statement of some somebody, of “great ° 


experience with dogs,” that if a bitch 
had a mesalliance with a dog of another 
breed, her subsequent progeny by pure- 
bred dogs of her own breed would a/- 
ways show indications in appearance of 
the influence of that previous and foreign 
sire. Now that “always” was utter and 


complete rot and nonsense, and I don’t 
believe one experienced breeder in a 
hundred can be found who will not say 
the same. They will say “I don’t know,” 


“JT have heard it,” etc. ad infinitum; 
but ask them if they ever saw a case of 
this “influence” and they will say No; 
ask if they ever knew cases of mesalli- 
ances not followed by this “influence,” 
and they will say “Yes, a dozen or 
more.” Yet a member of a learnéd pro- 
fession on this side of the water tri- 
’ umphantly paraded this instance of a 
really distinguished scientist being gulled 
by a somebody as proof positive. The 
nonsense of this rubbish is in the asser- 
tion of it’s invariable display. It does 
occur rarely, not in more than one-half 
of one per cent. of instances, in the sta- 
tistics’ 1 painstakingly gathered some 
years since. 
* - * 

Then, artists make some shocking 
breaks. They will paint mongrels as 
thoroughbreds, or one breed as another. 
Not to multiply instances, it answers. to 
call attention to the fact that Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the greatest of all animal 
painters, never painted oxe thoroughbred 


dog—bar one or two collies, Paren- 
thetically, it is curious to note that in 
famous classical hunting scenes—those 
by German artists of Diana—the dogs 
figured are always Russian wolf-hounds, 
the Irish bull in that being that the old- 
est type of hound shown in ancient art 
is the smooth-coated greyhound; and 
why the long-coated Russian should be 
selected as classical, is not obvious. 
* 
* * 

Then, what shocking hash writers of 
the day make! I don't think I ever read 
one of the reviews of the New York dog 
show in Harper's Weekly (at least of late 
years) that didn’t commit some funny 
blunder about dogs. Munsey's, about a 
year since, had something on dogs— 
putting the bulldog down as the terror 
of the race; everything terrific and horri- 
ble was laid to him. Yet any dogman 
knows that there are few, if any, breeds 
of dogs in shows so uniformly amiable 
and affectionate as the bulldogs. No 
higher testimony can be borne in favor 
of any breed than Helen Keller's com- 
ment on the bulldogs at New York, 
their disregard of the proprieties in 
snatching kisses at every opportunity, 
etc., and winding up with “Dear me! 
What unlovely little beasts they are, yet 
they are.so loving and affectionate that 


one must love them.” 


* 
K * 


Then Mr. Joel Chandler Harris must 
join the procession. Some years since 
he wrote— in an article on fox-hunting 
—of the introduction of “the thorough- 
bred foxhound” io the South, as though 
they ever bred and kept mongrel ones 
there!! and in the last Scribner's he has 
a most readable story “The Colonel’s 
Nigger Dog,” the doggy error of which 
is that a beagle was trained as an expert 



















man-tracker during the time that a nig- 
ger-managing hand on the Colonel’s 

= plantation was a fugitive by day and giv- 
ing directions by night. However, the 
following from Zhe North Alabamian of 
Tuscumbia puts that case with greater 
weight of knowledge than'I can just now 
conjure up. 













“Joel Chandler Harris, who is facile princeps 
among negro dialect writers, has a story in the 
December Scribner’s which is quite readable, like 
all of his stories, but, like many of Cable’s, it 
leaves the Southern reader in doubt as to whether 
Uncle Remus is improving on his earlier produc- 
tions or not. ‘Uncle Shade,’ overseer, business 
manager and Napoleon of Finance of the Colonel’s 
family, becomes a ‘runaway’ upon the death of 
his adored mistress, the Colonel’s sainted mother 
—coming home to eat and sleep every night and 
issuing orders for the daily work of the other 
hands on the place. That this condition of affairs 
could have existed fora week even, no one famil- 
iar with slaves and slavery could for a moment 
believe. No well-regulated darkey would receive 
orders from a ‘runaway’ nigger and applicants 
for a first-class postoffice would not have been 
more numerous than the dusky claimants for 
Uncle Shade’s shoes. 

“‘That remarkable beagle, Jeff, especially 
trained at 12 months to catch Uncle Shade, when 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE 


This virgin soil, when first the plough doth wound, 
Blazes with sunflowers; leagues on leagues of gold. 
Small wonder, sooth, when countless cycles round 
Her royal lord hath wrapped this land from cold, 
Loved her and cherished her so tenderly 
With all a husband's faith, a lover’s fire— 
Small wonder then if her firstborn should be 
A perfect little image of its sire. 


—Jutta Boynton GREEN IN “Land 
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the Colonel could have put his hands on him any 
night in his cabin, deserves more than a passing 
notice, as his wonderful sagacity and intelligence 
relegate Juba, the famous Birmingham negro dog, 
to the company of vulgar ’coon and ’possum dogs. 
Uncle Remus evidently meant to convey the idea 
that every Southern planter had, or was inexcus- 
able if he didn’t have, his own ‘nigger dog,’ 
when the truth is the training of dogs to follow 
the track of human beings successfully and per- 
sistently is a slow and tedious process, and of 
hundreds trained for this purpose one that can be 
depended upon is rarely seen. 

‘*Uncle Remus’ dialogues between Bre’r Rab- 
bit and Bre’r Fox afford charming glimpses of 
the negroes’ tastes and imagination; but his 
Nigger Dog story is too much of a cablegram for 
Southern readers.’’ 


* % * 

What strikes me as the duty of doggy 
artists and writers is, that, whenever they 
shall in future essay any “doggisms,” 
they get in touch with some expert. 
An enquiry of any kennel journal will 
give them plenty of names of doggists 
who know something and a little bit of 
trimming up would make a great im- 
provement in their work. 

Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 
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of Sunshine.” 





SOME FINNY ODDITIES. 


The Lora is a fish of some nine or ten 
pounds weight, found in the lakes and 
rivers of Ceylon. Its favorite habitat is 
among the reeds and rushes near the 
shore in shallow water. The natives 


capture it with a large cylindrical basket, 


open at both ends. They wade around 
in the shallow water until a fish is found. 
It is so slow in its motions that it allows 
the bottomless basket to be placed over 
it, after which it rises within it to the 
surface of the water and the native cap- 
tures it with his hand. 
* 

* * 

A small fish called the Pilot is nearly 
always found with the man-eating shark. 
Each shark is accompanied by from five 
to seven (a/ways by an odd number, it is 
claimed ) of these little vassals; and, 
while His Sharkship seems to be incess- 
antly looking for something wherewith 
to satisfy his voracious appetite, he never 
eats these little Pilots, though they keep 
very close to him. 

* . * 

Another frequent associate of the 
shark is the Remora or Sucker Fish. 
Nature has provided it with a large, cir- 
cular disk on the top of its head. By 
means of this “ sucker” it attaches itself 
to the under surface of the shark and is 
carried by it wherever it goes. 


In Brazil and Paraguay (South Ameri- 
ca) is a fish that is very properly called 
the Climbing Fish. Although a perfect 
fish in every particular, it often leaves 
the water and by the aid of some special 
features in its fins climbs trees with ease. 


* 
A * 


The Digging Fish is a native of the 
lakes and rivers of Central Africa. When 
the dry season approaches it burrows in 
the mud at the bottom of its residence 
to the depth of two or three feet, goes to 
sleep and awaits the return of the wet 
season. The natives there dig fish, much 
like the people of Colorado dig potatoes. 


* 
* * 


Without doubt the foundation of the 
legends of the terrible Kroken (that fig- 
ured so largely in the writings of Pon- 
toppidan and other naturalists of four 
centuries ago) was the Sea Bat or Giant 
Squid—the Colossus of the cuttle fish 
family. This singular inhabitant of the 
domain of Neptune sometimes measures 
thirty or more feet from tip to tip of its 
wing-like side fins. Its mode of pro- 
gression is frequently by very long jumps 
—rising fifteen or twenty feet into the 
air and covering from thirty to forty feet 
at each bound. It has been known to 
throw a wing over a boat and draw it 
and its crew under water. Many won- 
derful stories are told of the strength 
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and fierceness it displays when attacked. 
It is found on the coasts of Europe and 
America from Norway to Florida. 


* 
* * 


The Japanese Crawfish differs quite 
materially from its American relatives. 
It is a monster; sometimes attaining a 
length of ten feet from the tip of its claws 
to the end -of its tail; and possesses 


sufficient ‘“‘grip” in its pincers to crush . 


a limb with ease. It abounds in the seas 
surrounding the Realm of the Mikado. 
J. W. Van DEVENTER. 
Naturita, Colorado. 


—=>— ian 


THE SNOW BUNTING OR SNOWFLAKE. 

With the advent of Winter and its 
snows and blows, comes a time when 
the ornithologist has but little to study, 
as bird life is quite scarce here in the 
North. There are, however, a few birds 
whose presence enlivens the white and 
bleak landscape; and among them is the 
Snow Bunting. These hardy and snow- 
loving birds live and rear their young in 
the Arctic regions of both hemispheres 
—alike in America, Europe and Asia. 
As the winter advances and the snows 
deepen, these birds leave their northern 
home and enter the States in large, rov- 
ing flocks. They appear to be more 
common near the coast than in the in- 
terior. As hardly any other birds fly in 
as large flocks (at least not in northern 
regions) their wanderings attract the 
attention, not only of the naturalist but 
of almost everybody. They fly easily, 
with little flapping of the wings, in long 
curving lines, generally at a considerable 
height but at times just above the 
ground. They are of a lively, frolick- 
some disposition; and in spite of the 
bitter cold winds and storms, they never 
seem to seek shelter, seeming to rather 
enjoy the fury of the blast. 

It is quite amusing to see a flock of 
these birds on the snow-covered fields, 
on a foraging tour. They hover over 
the ground—a part of the flock alight- 
ing to pick up what little seed they can 
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find on such withered vegetation as ex- 
tends above the snow; the rest of the 
flock flying just over them a little further 
along and then alighting also. After a 
while the first party fly over the others, 
and in this way they go over the whole 
field. As the warm breezes of spring 
blow up from the South they retreat to 
Canada and then to the Far North, to 
again take up the duties of nest building 
and incubation. The nest is placed on 
the ground. and is composed of grass 
and moss and thickly lined with feathers 
to help keep the four or five eggs warm 
and, in due time, the young’ birds appear. 
The young remain with their parents for 
a short time and then join with others to 
make up the large, roving flocks that 
come south to visit us when most of our 
birds have gone to a milder climate. 
R. S. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, New York. 


An Odd Happening. 


While out shooting some two years 
ago, in making my way from Shoal 
Lake to Lake Manitoba—a distance of 
about twelve miles—I noticed a number 
of muskrats running across the prairie. 
They were travelling in twos and threes. 
I looked for water, which I thought 
must be near by, but could find none. 
When I got to within some three miles 
of my destination I noticed away off in 
the grass a large, broad, flat-looking ob- 
ject heading my way. Getting my gun 
ready I rode towards it, when, what was 
my surprise, to see about fifty muskrats. 
They paid no attention to me whatever, 
and even a charge of shot seemed to 
effect them very little. The only way 
that I can account for these animals be- 
ing out on the prairie is that they were 
migrating to Shoal Lake from Lake 
Manitoba, where perhaps the food may 
have become scarce. Perhaps some 
reader of Sports AFIELD can explain 
this rat migration, which would.be very 
welcome to me. 

N. K, Luxton. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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SPORTS 
THH VALLEY PARTRIDGE. 


Callipepla Californica Vallicola is the 
Middle and Southern California repre- 
sentative of C. Californicas. The two 
sub-species merge at Monterey, Califor- 
nia, where they hybridize and assimilate 
so closely as to be extremely confusing 
and it is only by comparing birds taken 
from the northerly and southerly por- 
tions of the State that the distinguishing 
features are more readily observed. Both 
birds are larger 
than their East- 
ern cousins, the 
Bob White, and 
differ in several 
essential charac- 
teristics, the most 
conspicuous, per- 
haps, being the 
plume or crest, 
consisting of sev- 
eral upright black 
feathers, the up- 
per part curved 
gracefully for- 
ward—-giving the 
head of our bird 
a decidedly mili- 
tary appearance. 

From a very 
interesting article 
by A. M. Shields 
in The Avifauna, 
we learn that the 
Valley Partridge 
is gregarious un- 
til the approach 
of the breeding 
season, when 
they pair off— 
leaving the deep cajions and thick copse 
comprising their summer and winter 
haunts and appearing here and there 
along the edge of an open field, vineyard 
or fruit orchard. Here, in some suitable 
spot along a hedgerow or grain fied, 
they select a nesting site, usually at the 
foot of some brush or tuft of weeds, 
where a mere depression is scratched 
out, lined with a few leaves and feathers 





LIFE SIZE HEAD OF VALLEY PARTRIDGE. 
Cut through courtesy of ‘“‘ Land of Sunshine"’ Magazine. 
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from the old bird, and housekeeping is 
begun. The complement of eggs is va- 
riable, from thirteen to seventeen being 
about the usual number; although I 
have several times found from twenty to 
twenty-two or three eggs in a nest. In 
the latter cases there were generally two 
layers of eggs, completely filling up the 
little cap-shaped depression. During the 
period of incubation the male bird re- 
mains in the near vicinity of the nest, 
quickly joining the female when flushed 
from the eggs. 
At this time the 
old fellow has a 
great liking for 
mounting a fence 
post or top of 
some brush or 
small tree and 
uttering a plaint- 
ive “ Coo” or call 
of one syllable, 
heard at this seas- 
ononly. He will 
remain in this po- 
sition, uttering 
his call at inter- 
vals of twenty or 
thirty seconds, 
for hours at a 
time, and, if ina 
location where 
other loving pairs 
of birds are 
housekeeping, 
his call will be 
answered by oth- 
er cock quails 
throughout the 
locality reached 
by his voice. I 
have often heard from five to six of these 
birds calling at one time along the edge 
of a patch of. chapparal. I could never 
understand the object, unless it was to 
assure his little partner near by on her 
oological treasures that her liege lord 
was on guard duty and looking out for 
her welfare. 


If the first complement of eggs are 
taken, the Valley Quail will lay a second 















































and even third time. This the poor bird 
is often compelled to do; for, be it un- 
derstood, the enthusiastic oologist is 
among the least of the foes of its nest 
and eggs. The ever-present polecat, 
woodrat or snake is on the lookout for 
just such a feast as a nice nest full of 
quail eggs affords. I have many and 
many a time run across the deserted 
wreck of an old nest with the tell-tale 
broken and crushed shells scattered pro- 
miscuously around—often showing signs 
of having been sucked dry through a 
small hole in the end or side (showing 
the robber had at least some scientific 
ideas as to a correct method of abstract- 
ing the contents). 

The Valley Quail is a close sitter, and 
will suffer herself to be almost trodden 
upon before leaving the nest, which is 
invariably discovered by accident—the 
old bird flushing from in front of you 
when least expected, while you were 
tramping through a field or copse. The 
first appearances of the little quail re- 
semble very small brown Leghorn chick- 
ens, with the brownish stripes in two 
shades, and all these are ever alert and 
will dash. away and secrete themselves 
under a leaf or tuft of grass, almost be- 
fore they are out of the shell. 


a | ae a 


A NATURALISTS POINT OF VIEW. 





In regard to the subject of the disap- 
pearance of the passenger pigeon, we 
are compelled by facts in the case to say 
that this noble game bird remains awfully 
invisible. A little relief to the student 
of natural history was recently brought 
before a few close observers in the East- 
ern part of this, State (Nebraska). A 
flock of over a dozen pigeons were seen 
in the dense woods bordering along the 
Platte River in the north-eastern section 
of this (Sarpy) County, and an Omaha 
hunter succeeded in getting one of the 
birds with a shot from his .22 Winches- 
ter. The specimen isa large and beau- 
tiful male, with long expanse of tail and 
breast of a pretty bronze. As the pass- 
enger pigeon has not been seen in this 


. 
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portion of the West for nearly a dozen 
years, its return is welcomed, even though 
they appear in but restricted numbers. 
This small flock may have been an ad- 
vance guard or skirmish line from im- 
mense numbers which may be enjoying 
life in some of the dense forests of the 
sparsely settled regions of the extreme 
north-west. 
* . * 

When we reason upon the negative 
conditions which are at all times at war 
upon many classes of animal and other 
existence, we wonder that birds, fishes, 
animals and insects maintain themselves 
so well as they do. The destructive 
agencies are not confined to danger from 
voracious foes, but are largely due to 
fatalities of natural causes. Notice, for 
example, in fish life, how the peculiar 
changes in the seasons have affected the 
finny denizens of the rivers of the West. 
There has been for over two years a de- 
cided lack of rain-fall over the greater 
landed surface of the United States, and 
the earth in the aggregate is now in the 
driest condition since it has been in 
possession of the new people. This is 
strikingly illustrated in noticing the im- 
portant streams of the land. Who ever 
saw such low waters for so long an un- 
broken period as two years? Think. of 
the Mississippi remaining at its lowest 
mark for months, and at no time in the © 
year being half bank-full. I am pretty 
well acquainted with the Des Moines and 
Mississippi, and will say that I have 
never known these streams to remain so 
low for such protracted lengths of time. 
Other rivers—notably the Missouri and 
the Platte—have shared the same fate 
and have been hovering for months at 
their lowest points. While rain-falls in 
limited areas have been liberal, the gen- 
eral precipitation during recent years has 
been greatly deficient. The earth is dry. 
Rivers all over our land have struggled 
along to make a showing at all and have 
been scarcely able to keep themselves 


on the map. Pgh 


This absence of moisture modifies the 
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normal condition of the animal as well 
as of the vegetable kingdom. Migratory 
birds regulate their duration of time in 
the northern latitudes by the favorable 
or opposing elements of the season, and 
water-fowl seek localities abounding in 
moist atmosphere and liberal expanse of 
river and lake surface. The fishes, like- 
wise, have suffered greatly from the low- 
ness of the larger rivers, and have been 
reduced in numbers more from scarcity 
of water than from the destructive agen- 
cies of man. The effect is as evident as 
the cause to one who studies the work- 
ing of natural forces. Fishermen here 
along the Platte River are complaining 
of the falling off in the usual numbers 
of cat, buffalo and other fish and are 
wondering what causes the defieiency. 
The Misscuri River and the Elk Horn 
make no better showing in supply of fish. 
Small tributaries of these streams have 
almost failed to receive any fish at all. 
OK 
* * 

There is considerable agitation in 
many parts of our land in regard to the 
seeming disappearance of our welcome 
and domestic little visitor, the bluebird. 
Until within a year the bluebird has been 
a common songster in almost all parts of 
our land and has always been classed 
with the wren and purple martin and 
other birds which delight to dwell near 
the home of man. Many observers have 
joined in proclaiming that within the last 
year the visits of the spry little blue-coat 
have become deplorably scarce, and in 
some localities they are reported to have 
vanished altogether. Now, in so far as 
my observations in several parts of the 
Central West have extended, I would 
state that in North-eastern Missouri the 
bluebirds have maintained themselves in 
fair numbers. Since coming west of the 
Missouri River I have not seen the blue- 
bird, save in very limited numbers. 


* 
* * 
In the latter part of May I observed 


in the forests along the Platte River, a 
family of bluebirds, most of whom were 
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young ones that had but recently at- 
tained to the dignity of wing feathers. 
This was an early date for grown young 
birds in this parallel of latitude. Now, 
as to the cause of the going away of the 
bluebird family, I am not qualified to 
offer a satisfactory reason. One thing is 
well established in accounting for the 
lessening of wrens and purple martins in 
many sections of our land. This is that 
the English house-sparrow is at war with 
all our domestic birds. And I will deal 
more largely with this subject in the 
near future. In the interim I would ad- 
vise all lovers of our domestic birds, to 
keep up an incessant war upon the spar- 
rows. Do not spare one. Take no 
prisoners. Destroy them all the day 
long; yea, and at midnight get up and 
assassinate the sparrow. Let no guilty 
one escape—and they are all guilty. 
JASPER BLINEs. 
La Platte, Nebraska. 
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MANITOBA GLEANINGS. 


By the way, friend reader, have you a 
cap or collar made of muskrat skins?— 
as so many of us here in the Northwest 
have. And when you look at it did you 
ever stop a moment to reflect what an 
industrious little fellow once wore it? 
Six to ten of these little animals get to- 
gether and either dig a burrow in the 
bank of some creek or river, or else 
make a house in the swamp—choosing 
a clear sheet of shallow water, in which 
they build it from four to six feet high, 
using grass and reeds as their building 
material. Just get on the inside of this 
house and see the skill with which it is 
put together. Generally three rooms, 
with a connecting passage-way, compose 
each house—a living room, a bed-room 
(lined with the down off the bullrush ) 
and a store room, filled to the brim in 
the fall with duck eggs, sweet grassés 
and roots,on which Sir Rat and his 
family will live during the winter. In 
case of alarm the rat has another house, 
usually about twenty-five yards distant 
from the other, built in a similar manner, 








only much smaller. The muskrat loves 
to be near a creek with steep sides, and 
many is the time I have watched them 
dig the bank away until a steep, smooth 
road was formed, which they then pro- 
ceed to splash with water, preparatory to 
using it as a toboggan slide—sliding 
down it backwards, forwards or sideways 
into the water with a vast deal of noisy 
splashes—frequently continuing at this 
diverting pastime for hours at a time. 


* 
* A: 


Now for another chance shot. Will 
some one in high authority—yclept, Mr. 
Mayer of Colorado, C. A. Cooper, Fred 
Mather or Judge S. H. Greene of Port- 
land—describe for a number of Winni- 
peg sportsman the true Hudson goose? 


* 
* ok 


I was once out shooting with a fellow 
whom, for the sake of euphony, let us 
call Smith—a good fellow but a green 
hand in the shooting field. Towards 
‘evening I noticed Smith crawling towards 
a tree but could not make out what he 
was after. All at once he shot, and 
then a large crow came flopping down 
to the ground. But this was not all. 
Smith’s shot had demolished the nest of 
the bird, besides breaking a couple of 
the eggs. The crow’s mate (which had 
come up by this time) seemed terribly 
put out. I called Smith away and told 
him to watch and see what the bird 
would do. We had not long to wait, 
for so soon as he saw what was the mat- 
ter he flew off, to return in ten minutes 
with two companions, They then formed 
a circle around the nest and after a great 
deal of cawing and flapping what was 
our surprise to see the three of them 
devour the broken eggs. 


* 
ca * 


Does any one know anything about 
the black wolf? I was shown the skin 
of one the other day and the owner 
claimed it to be such. Should we call 
this variety a distinct breed, or is it 
merely a freak of nature ? 
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. I spent the month of April last in the 
spruce forest region of North-western 
Manitoba, and so had a grand opportu- 
nity to study the partridge, with which 
that section abounds. One day, in walk- 
ing through the woods, I heard a male 
grouse drumming. Making my way 
through the underbrush, I finally got to 
within five feet of the bird. He was 
strutting up and down a log, dragging 
his spread out tail and wings against its 
bark-bound surface. He saw me, but 
did not seem to be afraid. Suddenly he 
stopped and blew .his breast out like a: 
poulter pigeon.. Then, lifting up his 
wings, he brought them smartly down 
to his sides. The first few strokes were 
accompanied by regular intermissions of 
several seconds each; but the wing-beats 
soon became quicker and quicker, and 
were finally merged into one continued 
roar—this last excited phase gradually 
falling away to short, quick flaps. I 
watched him for a long time, and am 
confident that the drumming was made 
by his wings coming in contact with his 
strenuously inflated bosom. 
* 
* * 

Our game birds in those great unset- 
tled tracts don’t seem to regard man as 
being in any especial sense their enemy. 
In one of my rambles last spring, on 
chancing to look duwn, I espied a hen 
partridge crouched flat in the leaves and 
grass; and she did not stir until I made 
a motion as though to seize her. Her 
nest, which contained eleven eggs, was 
buried under a full half-foot of leaves, 
grass, etc. Strange to say, the depres- 
sion in the ground and the leaves of the 
nest ‘were all wringing wet. I laid the 
eggs carefully to one side and then put 
a quantity of dry leaves in place of the 
wet ones. I then put the eggs back, all 
except two, which I thought I was en- 
titled to for my collection. Passing by 
there a day or two afterwards,.I found 
Her Ladyship sitting contentedly on her 
nest as though nothing had happened. 

N. K. Luxton. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 


[See Frontispiece. ] 

Grievously disappointed will we be if 
the home-like effect, the sweet reason- 
ableness, of this delightful photograph 
should fail to appeal closely to the read- 
ersof Sports AFIELD. Our little maiden 
is starting on the right road to true 
artistic attainment, and the day may 
come when the upper ten thousand will 
rave over her picture of “The Sleeping 
Lion,” as displayed on the walls of the 
Art Institute. That she loves dogs, 
goes without saying. There are hidden, 
though very palpable, chords of sympa- 
thy pulsing back and forth between her 
and her four-footed friend who, other- 
wise, would prove an altogether unsatis- 
factory, restless model. Ponto’s own 
conceptions of art are no doubt of a 
very undetermined character, but he has 
an abiding faith in Little Mistress and 
everything she does. If a reminiscent 
image of a juicy mutton bone shall float 
momentarily athwart his mental vision, 
who can blame him. He is determined 
to act like ‘a credit to the family—and 
for these reasons the ill-mannerly gallop- 
ings of truant dogs beyond the palings 
and the solicitous scamperings of Raggs 
the terrier (in his near vicinity, let us 










end 
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presume ) have but scant attraction for 
him. We all of us do best those things 
which we do easily; and, prophecying 
along this line of thought, we can safely 
predict for the little lady’s portrait a nat- 
ural and most successful outcome. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 





We are informed on medical authority 
that the usual ruby light used in dark 
rooms is very injurious to the eyes and 
that its continued use will result in per- 
manent harm. It is recommended, on 
the same authority, that yellow glass be 
used in the lamp in the dark room, as 
the light from this does not affect the 
eyes injuriously. This light is perfectly 
safe, if it is prevented from shining di- 
rectly upon the plate during the first 
part of the development. It is not 
necessary that you have the light direct- 
ly upon the plate, except to examine it 
in the last stage of the development 
when the yellow light will not affect it. 

oa . *” 

It seems to be a much agitated ques- 
tion at the present time as to whether 
combined baths give permanent results 
or not. We have good authority on 


both sides of the question and we think 









that each operator should determine for 
himself, from his practical observations, 
as to which bath, the combined or sepa- 
rate, best suits his purposes. 


* 
* * 


If you have never squeegeed your 
prints on ground glass, then try it. You 
will be surprised at the beautiful soft 
finish and artistic effect it will lend to 
the picture. A print of a dark brown 
tone squeegeed in this way and mounted 
on an India tint panel card will very 
much resemble an etching in effect. 


* 
ok * 


If you wish to try a pretty effect in 


flashlights representing a “Camp Fire,” 
first seek out a good spot in the woods 
with some small trees in the background. 
Arrange the fire in the usual manner 
with a bucket or pail suspended above it 
by forked sticks or the like. Place the 
flash powder to the rear of the fire, and 
so arrange the sticks of the latter that 
the flash will not shine directly into the 
camera. Do not light the fire. The 
animated ‘objects, whether man or dog, 
must be near the fire. The result of the 
day’s sport can also be thrown on the 
ground near the fire or hung upon a 
tree nearby. The operator can then 
bend over the fire as if stirring the con- 
tents of the pot, and set the flash off, the 
shutter of the camera having first been 
set. The negative secured from such 
an arrangement will only show the high 
lights on the faces of the persons grouped 
around the fire and on the trees and un- 
dergrowth immediately surrounding the 
fire with the same effect as if the fire 
were burning and the evening meal were 
being cooked in the dusk of the woods 
after the day’s hunt. 


* 
* * 

We should always keep in mind the 
fact that perspective in photography is 
magnified to an undue degree and that, 
therefore, the nearer different parts of the 
object being photographed are to the 
camera, the larger they will be in pro- 
portion. When you proceed to take the 
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REY: Paes 
Photograph by A. H. Jones, Grand Junction, Colorado. 








picture of your best\ girl, do not have 
her loll back in a chair with her head 
about two feet further away from the 
camera than her feet. If you do the 
result will be surprising both to you and 
her and there will probably be a row 
when she sees herself on paper with her 
feet about twice as large in proportion as 
they should be. This distortion is not 
so noticeable if the object being photo- 
graphed is at some distance from the 


camera. 
* 


* * 

A ray filter is a very desirable addi- 
tion to every amateur’s outfit, as they 
are manufactured by several manufac- 
turers in such a manner as to be now 
useful for “snap shots” as well as timed 
exposures. By the use of this simple 
little device, which is applied to the 
camera in front of the Jens, the blue and 
violet and the most actinic green rays of 
light are reduced to cause them to ap- 
proximate the color value of reds and 
yellows. The result is a great amount 
of detail in both high lights and shad-~ 
ows and no deep black shadows at all. 
Although this method tends to make the 
picture look slightly “ flat,” it gives a 
very pretty effect in landscapes, as it re- 
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duces the blue.sky and clouds to the 
same color value as the foliage. 
* zs: * 

We note with pleasure that photogra- 
phy has advanced even into the very 
heart of the forest, and that our wild 
animals can now be photographed with 
all the natural beauty of the forest as a 
background. The noble stag, advanc- 
ing along his beaten path to drink at the 
stream nearby, does not see the delicate 
wire stretched across: his way and is 
startled into sudden flight by the blind- 
ing flash of the magnesium powder that 
follows the breaking of the wire. But 
he is not quick enough to escape the 
rapid plate in the camera nearby and is 
caught in all his natural grandeur by his 


AFIELD. 


the prominence of the background in 
each of the pictures, the fiigures of the 
salmon ascending a waterfall and the 
rattlesnake, in various attitudes, could 
not be made to show distinctly in the 
half-tone re-production. Speaking of his 
fish pictures, Mr. Burckhalter writes: 
“The river fairly swarmed with them and 
at intervals of every thirty seconds or 
so, they would be seen trying to leap the 
waterfall. There was a splash and a 
whirr and then a streak of gold would 
flash in the sun for an instant, as a huge 
fish rose clear out of the water in its 
flight, only to fall back again into the 
tumbling stream; for not more than one 
in a dozen succeeded in making the 
jump. Those that were successful, how- 
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Bull Creek, near Cave Hills, in North-western South Dakota. 


own unconscious act of breaking the 
wire, W. Harvey Muzzy. 
Washington, D. C. 


VIVID FIELD PICTURES. 


As stated in our December issue, we 
are indebted to Charles Burckhalter, As- 


‘tronomer of the Chabot Observatory at 


Oakland, California, for some remarka- 
ble photographs, which would be of un- 
usual interest alike to photographers 
and to the sportsman public generally. 
But, as ill luck would have it, owing to 


ever, gave a very pretty exhibition—all 
the more interesting from the fact that 
they were obliged to make a half-circu- 
lar leap, owing to a big rock at the base 
of the fall which gave an outward curve 
to the stream and divided the river in 
two. We had watched them for over an 
hour when I became imbued with a de- 
sire to photograph one while it was in 
air. They were only to be seen for an in- 
stant and the small camera I had at my 
disposal was entirely unsuited for the 
purpose ; but after many attempts I was 


. 









at last gratified by catching 
one just as it reached the 
top of the fall.” . 

Of the snake pictures, 
he says: “The popular 
fallacy that the rattler coils 
into a ball before striking, 
is disproved by the pictures 
I obtained. While cross- 
ing a high ridge of the 
Yola—Bolys, we came upon 
a rattler coiled up in the 
sun and undisturbed by our 
approach. In that attitude 
I photographed him. Then, 
while one of our party 
shook him up with a stick, 
I prepared to take a snap- 
shot at him while ina fight- 
ing attitude. Instead of 
coiling around, he assumed 
the shape of the letter S 
and struck at the stick with lightning 
rapidity, hissing terrifically at every blow. 
Phew! but he was mad, and the poison 
fairly flew. It was just on the instant 
that his head was drawn back to strike 
that I got the pictures of him. He was 
non-plussed to find that his furious attack 
was unavailing and began a retreat—a 
very dignified one, however. He moved 
away from us in the form of a loop, 
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WATERING THE TEAM. 


with both his head and tail towards us, 
and, while he balanced himself on one 
half his body, he struck rapidly with the 
other. After toying with him for a time, 
we finally captured him and, prying open 
his mouth, poured about a tablespoonful 
of tobacco juice down his throat. In 
about twenty minutes he became very, 
very sick, and rolled over on his back. 
In two hours he was dead.” 











Cook’s Wagon after a Trip through the Gumbo. 





An Interesting Trio. 


The three little photo- 
graphs here presented were 
taken by Richard G. An- 
derson, the well-known 
Deadwood civil engineer, 
while engaged in active ser- 
vice with the Government 
Survey of 1893. Mr. An- 
derson is an amateur pho- 
tographer pure and simple 
and a promise he has re- 
cently made to bear Sports 
AFIELD in mind when the 
opportunity shall occur, 
has filled us with hopes of 
other and even more inter- 
esting pictures from his 
studio in the field. 











A GAMELAW COMPLICATION. 


On November 21 Judge Riner of the 
Federal Court at Cheyenne released Race 
Horse, the Bannock Indian arrested for 
violating the Wyoming game laws, upon 


a writ of habeas corpus—the court de- 
ciding that the Indians have a right to 
hunt in Wyoming under their treaty. 

While the proceedings attending this 
case were in progress at Cheyenne, it 
developed that a slaughter of game was 
‘going on in the North-western part of 
Colorado, presumably by Indians, but 
the latest reports would indicate that of- 
ficers and soldiers from Fort Duchesne, 
Utah, were the aggressors. At army 
headquarters in Denver, however, this 
was denied, it being alleged that the 
soldiefs were simply in that country 
looking after the Indians. 

Mr. D.C. Beaman of Denver (who 
recently returned from the section 
whence the depredations were reported ) 


is authority for the statement that Mr.. 


Clark, the Deputy Game Warden and 
Deputy Sheriff of Rio Blanco County, 
came upon a camp where they found 
Lieutenant Koehler of Fort Duchesne 
with three other officers, including a 
member of General Wheaton’s staff, sev- 
eral colored soldiers and a six-horse 
government team. They had nine deer 
—four being does—and were evidently 





trying to load up before leaving. Mr. 
Clark informed the soldiers that he in- 
tended to arrest them, but Lieutenant 
Koehler informed the civil officer that he 
was “ under a military order” and refused 
to submit to arrest. On being required 
to show his order, the lieutenant pro- 
duced one from Major Randlett, Com- 
mandant and Indian Agent at Fort 
Duchesne, instructing him to take an 
escort, go to Colorado and try to induce 
the Indians to return to the reservation. 

Under the laws of Colorado it is ille- 
gal for any one to kill deer, elk or 
antelope during November or until Au- 
gust next, and at no time is it legal to 
kill does or fawns; when the season is 
open, only bucks can be killed and then 
only for food purposes and immediate 
consumption. At this writing, it is as- 
serted that some important investigations 
are certain to follow in the army, as the 
Colorado Game Warden is right after 
the depredators. 


stiri i 


Shot-Guns vs. Rattlesnakes. 


I have read with some interest the 
article in your December issue as to the 
shot resisting powers of a snake in coil 
and must join your correspondent in de- 
nying credence to the theory of imper- 
viousness. I have shot snakes of all 
varieties common in our country and 
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generally at very short range, and can 
not recall an instance wherein a charge 
of shot has failed to accomplish all I 
expected of it. It is possible that the 
skin of a rattlesnake may be thicker 
and tougher than that of some other 
species, but it lacks a whole lot of being 
shot proof; and this whether its wearer 
is in coil or lying at full length. 

Some years since, I was executing a 
masterly flank movement on a flock of 
ducks in a prairie pond, and, when just 
on the point of getting in range, I found 
myself fairly atop of a monster rattle- 
snake “all curled up” and ready for 
business. Stepping back a few paces I 
blew his snakeship into smithereens with 
the first barrel, and, as the ducks rose 
from the water, killed two and winged 
another with the second. Charge: 3% 
drams Du Pont F.F.G.; 114 oz. No. 6. 

Again. While deer hunting in the 
mountains of Baxter County, Arkansas, 
in the autumn of 1888, I1 discovered a 


den of rattlers and killed two, both 
coiled; shooting one with buckshot, the 
other with a charge of No. 8 intended 


for quail shooting. It would be hard to 
say which sijake appeared the worst de- 
moralized, but neither of them required 
any after attention on my part. 
According to the best of my belief, a 
charge of shot fired at short range would 
do the work for any beast, bird or reptile 
found within the limits of the United 
States. Speaking from personal observa- 
tion, I can say that a load of bird shot 
propelled by an ordinary charge of 
powder will easily penetrate the armor 
of an eight-foot alligator ten feet from 
the muzzle of the gun, and at twice that 
distance will crush the “ brain pan” of a 
six-year-old Texas steer. Still, ‘‘ Niel 
Rebah’s” reputation as a sportsman and 
writer is too firmly established for his 
veracity to be lightly questioned. There 
are snakes and snakes; and the brand 
of whisky in popular use at the time of 
the settlement of Kansas may have been 
productive of a variety of serpents un- 
known to-day. S. D. Barnes. 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansaw. 


FIELD. 
GUNNING FOR GOBBLERS. 


The American turkey, domesticated, 
has become cosmopolitan, and even in 
his wild state he is not so rare in his 
original habitat as is generally supposed, 
being still numerous in some parts of 
Virginia and other States. But did you 
ever kill one—a real, old gobbler, in all 
the majesty of his strut and in all the 
glory of his winter plumage? If not, 
then indeed has your life been a failure. 
You may have been President of your 
country, and slain wild ducks by the 
score; yet all that is naught, if no wild 
turkey has fallen before your gun. Even, 
writes Cecil Elam in Lzppincotts, if you 
have slaughtered wild turkeys by the 
hundred, and have not got an old gob- 
bler in the number, all is still mere van- 
ity and vexation of spirit, lacking that 
crowning conquest. An old neighbor, 
who for forty years has been accounted 
a very successful turkey hunter, told me 
a few days ago that he always felt baffled 
and beaten till the day after last Christ- 
mas, when he secured his first old gob- 

ler and realized the ecstacy of supreme 
success. 

I reside in a central county of Vir- 
ginia, in which and the counties adjacent 
the wild turkey may be said to abound 
— if last winter's deep and long-lying 
snows did not starve him or drive him 
away. This is the region in which the 
local tradition runs that old Tom Jerkin, 
having once gone out to his “blind” at 
daybreak, returned home an hour after- 
wards without gun or turkey, and much 
dejected. He finally confided to his “old 
woman ”’ that he had had such bad luck 
that she had concluded that both he and 
his gun were ‘ played out,’ and he had 
thereupon broken his gun and foresworn 
hunting forever. 

“Why,” he said, in great disgust, “ at 
least twenty-five turkeys come up and 
went at the bait in two rows, with their 
heads all together; and when If fired 
they all flew,—’ceptin’ nine on ’em, ’cause 
I counted ’em. Only nine out o’ the 
hull pesky lot!” 
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Gaze not so wildly on me, little one, ‘ 

And check thy heaving bosom’s fluttering. 
Soon can the canyon’s fastnesses be won, 

And bleat solicitous thy mother bring 
Back to thy side, whilst I in solitude 

Tread the diw forest aisles’ uncertainness, 


Cheered on my wandering through the darksome wood 


By the sweet vision of thy loveliness. 
Cortez, Colorado. 





AGENT FULLERTON of the Minnesota 
game and fish commission is an alert 
and conscientious officer. Under the 
guise of “Frozen Fish,” a firm at Tower, 
Minnesota, recently attempted to send a 
shipment of 3,000 prairie chickens, six 
moose and two caribou carcasses, besides 
a large quantity of smaller fur-bearing 
animals, out of the State—in plain vio- 
lation of various Legislative enactments. 
Mr. Fullerton got wind of the matter; 
and thus, on the arrival of the “ fish car” 
at Minneapolis, he promptly confiscated 
the entire consignment. The fine for 
shipping a single partridge out of the 
State is $25; for shipping out a moose 
or caribou head, $50. The total amount 


Child of the untamed wild in whose soft eyes 


The fitful light of vague alarm yet gleams, 


Born of the violence that did surprise 


Thy tender bosom ’midst its sweet day dreams. 


Restrain thy flight a moment but to mark 


How little thee to wrong I am inclined ; 


Within my breast could never thought so dark 


As harm to thee a lodging-place e’er find. 


Ill. 

Thou’rt gone! I hear afar the gentle thud 
Of tiny hoofs upon the yielding ground. 
Anon resounding through the echoing wood 

A bleat maternal shows thy dam is found. 
An intense longing fills both heart and eye 

For that which never more on earth can be. 
How would I pour my soul out in one cry, 

Could I but call my mother back to me! 





of fines due for the shipment of this car- 
load under the law would reach to about 
$95,000. 
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At the ranch of J. H. Mullison, near 
Saratoga, Wyoming, that gentleman was 
attacked by a pet buck belonging toa 
neighbor. He caught the deer by its 
horns and thus held it while it struck at 
him with its fore-feet. His wife and son, 
hearing his cries, tried to assist him, but 
the animal fought them all. They finally 
escaped from it into their house, succeed- 
ed in arousing the neighbors, and the 
deer was shot. Their clothing was torn 
to shreds and Mr. Mullison is a living em- 
bodiment of bruises, blue spotsand gashes_ 
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YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S 





CORNER. 


We frequently re- 
ceive such interesting 
( because absolutely | 
truthful ) letters from | 
the sons of Sports | 
AFIELD’s sportsman | 
friends, that the idea | 
of starting a regular 
department, to be j 
headed as above, has | 
forcefully suggested | 
itself tous. As every- | 
thing has to have a | 
beginning, we will | 
start out by printing 
two letters—allowing 
our young readers to 
tell their stories of flood and field in their 
own way without any editoriai correction 
whatsoever. 

Paul Stone Kimball, who is ten years 
of age (and who figures in the two pho- 
tographs here presented) is developing 
into a very clever wing shot, thanks to 
the sensible assistance of his father, 
Frank S. Kimball of Sioux City. 

Carey J. Barber, a bright Colorado 
boy of 14, son of Ranchman Barber of 


A YOUNG SPORTSMAN—Almost Out of Range. 


Routt County, contributes a deer hunting 
episode that will, we think, be read with 
interest by many grey-beards among us. 
As the Barber family are near neighbors 
of Frank H. Mayer (‘‘ Montezuma” ) and 
his amiable family, and as the lad is fond 
of holding “gun talks” with ‘Our 
Monte,” who can tell but what he, like- 
wise, will develope into a sportsman au- 
thority of no light weight in the ap- 
proaching future. 








A YOUNG SPORTSMAN—Brought to Bag. 


FROM A YOUNG SPORTSMAN 


My experience with quail has not 
been very great, as I have only been 
out a few times this fall. My first 
(which I will tell you about first) 
was right here in the city. One 
\j Warm morning, late in September 
| last, just as I was getting out uf bed, 
iI heard a quail call and, looking 
! out of the window, I saw one in the 

street in front of our house. Ina 
few minutes this one was joined by 
alot more. Allat once, while I was 
looking at them, they all flew over 
into a yard across the street. 

Pretty soon the man who lives 
there started to go down town, and 
I heard him say, ‘‘ Why, the yard 
| is fall of quail.’’ 

| At this one got up and flew into 
our yard, alighting about twenty 
feet from our front door. This was 
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too much for me. I ran and got my 22-calibre 
Remington rifle, put in a 22 short and, taking 
aim, I fired and shot right through the screen 
door and shot the top of his head off. I only had 
on @ gauze undershirt and it was pretty short ; so 
I called to mama ( who was in the kitchen ) and 
she came and got it. Perhaps I wasn’t tickled ! 
The second quail I shot was about a week after 
I killed that first one. Papa and I started ont 
one afternoon. He took his 10-gauge Parker 
hammerless and I my new Burgess repeater, 
which is a 12-gauge. We were driving along 
when the dog came to a point by the roadside. I 
got out without my gun to flush them, as we did 
not want to shoot so near the road. I flushed 
them, and then we drove a little further on and 
tied the horse. Then we went back and the first 
one that got up papa shot twice at and missed 
it. Then I shot and killed it. It was a good 
distance off then, too. Papa’s friends think that 
it is a pretty good joke that his son *' wiped his 
eye.’ The other times don’t amount to much as 
the rides were long and cold and the quail few, 
but I shot anumber more. This is a true story. 
It was harder to write this than it was to shoot 
the quail. PAUL STONE KIMBALL. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


A Day’s Hunt. 


Roy Scott had killed three deer the day before. 
Brother Clarence, Roy Scott, my teacher (Mr. 
Ellis ) and myself hitched our horses to the bob- 
sleds and went after them Sunday morning. I 
only had a little 22-calibre gun. I first shot at a 
rabbit and missed it. I reloaded my gun as 
quickly as possible, as there was another one close 
by the sled. I shot him in the head and, on my 
going to get him, the horses started up and I had 
quite a run to catch up. I threw the rabbit on 
the sled and was almost on myself, when the 
sled hit a bump and out I went in the snow, 
head first—gun and all! The gun was buried in 
the snow, and after brushing it off I blew the 
snow ont of the barrel and got on the sled all 
ready for another fall. When about two miles 
from home we saw a band of deer on a sand-hill, 
Clarence had just gone out of sight when we saw 
another band of deer. I struck out after them 
and ran to a hill, but it didn’t suit me. AsI 
couldn’t get closer to them I ran back to another 
hill that brought me to within about fifty yards 
from them. I took aim and saw that the shot 
had hit one in the neck; but the little ball did 
not make a hole large enough to kill it. It 
whirled and ran towards me within less that fil- 
teen yards! I was frightened and jumped up. 


AFIELD. 


The deer ran away. I loaded my little gun and 
followed as fast as I could. There was a hill to 
go over to head off the deer and I got down in the 
snow and shot at about 100 yards distance at the 
deer, which had stopped. I didn’t hold quite 
high enough and missed ; so over the hill they 
scampered and I after them. I got within seventy- 
five yards of them and saw that by creeping I 
could get about twenty-five yards nearer. I got 
there all right and once more the little rifle 
cracked and away went the deer, as if I had 
missed again. Finally one went aside and lay 
down. They stopped again and I walked to 
within one hundred yards of them, looking for 
the one I had down. Thinking I was close enough 
to shoot again I blazed away at them, and to my 
surprise one fell. Then I went back to kill the 
other one. There it was, stretched out, with its 
ears back and its mouth wide open, a-breathing. 
It got up and ran a little ways and then laid 
down in the brush. I shot it in the ear and fin- 
ished it at last (making my fifth deer this fall ). 
I shouted to Roy Scott to bring the sled. Roy 
dressed the large one and I got Mr. Ellis’s knife 
and dressed the other and amused myself or the 
road home by killing rabbits. Then we ate din- 
ner and attended our Sunday school. So ended 
my first big hunt. CAREY J. BARBER. 
Maybell, Colorado. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN NEBRASKA. 

The past October a brother of mine 
and myself made a tour through North-. 
western Nebraska, in search of land or, 
rather, a cattle ranche. In following the 
course that we had mapped out, we had 
to pass our former hunting grounds of 
the years 1886 and 1889. As a matter 
of course, we passed with mingled feel- 
ings those favorite places where our 
camps had been located and greeted 
once more those everlasting sand-hills 
that look so dreary to any other nature 
but that of a hunter who once has seen 
deer in oné of their many valleys, or 
‘“‘blow-outs.” We could not help but 
look for tracks, although we were repeat - 
edly informed of the almost total ab- 
sence of any large game, and it really 
happened that we did not see a single 
track of either deer or antelope in all 
our travel of at least six hundred miles 
by wagon and horseback. One trust- 
worthy ranger related that a “mighty 
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few” deer were using along the head 
of the Dismal River. These reports 
extinguished all hopes that we might 
have entertained of our ever even see- 
ing any large game. 

Now let us see, How was the small 
game represented? Our intentions were 
not to kill more than would supply our 
own larder; but I assure you, dear 
reader, that even that kept me—I doing 
all the hunting—quite busy. We found 
all game that breeds here very scarce. 


We expected to see thousands of grouse 


guns and dogs—all in search of game’ 
of course. They asked if we had seen 
any game. Our foolish answer was that 
we had, and, to make matters worse, we 
told them whereabouts and how long 
ago. Thecaptain of the crowd grinned 
at us with the remark: ‘Why didn't 
you kill ’em off? They are worth $3.00 
a dozen in Pullman” (Neb.). We ex- 
cused ourselves with the statement that 
we were not game butchers. They 
hastily departed in quest of our unfor- 
tunate grouse. I would suggest that our 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
( Sketched from Life by R. I. Brasher.) 


and prairie chickens; but met wagon- 
loads of hunters and ammunition, in 
search of them. At almost the furthest 
point of our tour—the head of the 
North Loup River—we really found a 
flock of from thirty to forty grouse, and 
I managed to get two of them. These 
supplied our wants (with a few ducks 
shot the day before) for another day or 
so, and we went on. Shortly after this 
we met some fellows, apparently with 
empty stomachs and greedy eyes, their 
wagon loaded down with ammunition, 


museums be replenished with new speci- 
mens of all our different game birds; so 
that posterity may have a chance to see 
what these beautiful creatures once 
looked like; because hunting them or 
studying them in their native haunts wiil 
soon be a thing of the past. There is 
but one way to remedy the present un- 
fortunate condition of things: Stop the 
market shooting of game at all times. 
This seems to me to be the only solution 
of the question. RICHARD STOLLEY. 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 
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MR. FRED GILBERT 
oF SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA, 
SHOOTING “WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP” 


AT 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, Oct. 22, 23, 24, 1895. 





























Winning with a score of 30 straight in a field of 50 
shooters. Using 3% drams 


DU PONT SMOKELESS POWDER 


and 1% ounce Number 7 Chilled Shot. 





For prices or information, apply to 


H. S. RICH, General Agent, 


62 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “* Sports Afield.’ 
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THF NEW ARMY RIFLE. 


The new magazine army rifle seems 


likely to prove a failure in the particular | 


of general accuracy, being far less reli- 
able at all practical ranges than its pred- 
ecessor, the 45-calibre Springfield. The 
troops, before the issuance of the new 
arm, were warmly pre-disposed in its 
favor, but after persistent and careful 
tests their enthusiasm has sadly waned. 

According to general orders just is- 
sued by Brigadier General Wheaton, the 
best marksmen in the Department of 
the Colorado would welcome a return to 
the days of large calibres, black powder 
and better individual averages. The of- 
ficial report of the departmental inspec- 
tor of small-arms practice for the target 
year 1895 shows a uniform loss in the 
average per cent. as contrasted with the 
previous year when the old rifle was 
used. In the Seventh Infantry, noted 
for its fine marksmen, the average loss 
amounted to 10.2 per cent. at 200 yards; 
11.2 at 300 yards; 17.8 at 500 yards; 
and 27.3 at 600 yards—showing that the 
inaccuracy of the cartridge or rifle in- 
creased with the distance. At the 800- 
yard range, practically nothing could be 
accomplished. 

Appearing in conjunction with col- 
umus of “ war talk” this revelation as to 
the armament of our troops will appeal 
to the reader with an added interest. 
However, we may extract a crumb of 
comfort from the knowledge that nearly 
all European nations are similarly equip- 
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ped; that our military marksmen are the 
best in the world; and that all military 
experts agree that the wars of the future 
will be largely decided by artillery en- 
counters as distinguished from rifle 
skirmishes and hand-to-hand contests. 

- ~- 


WHO KILLED WARREN’S BUCK. 


Having been subpcenaed in the case 
of Warren vs. Plumb Centre, I hasten to 
obey the summons of your department 


commander In the Field. For several 
reasons I might be considered ineligible. 
In the first place, Mr. Warren from 
Chickasha is an old friend of mine and 
I am prejudiced in his favor. . Further- 
more, I do not know whether capital 
punishment would be legal and right in 
the case cited nor if we as jury and 
judge would be justified in sentencing 
our querist to mental torture for 99 years 
or thereabouts. Whatever the verdict, 
however, our friend has the inalienable 
right of appeal and, now that the case is 
fairly open, we will consider the evidence 
by scoring points for each contestant 
and then judicially weigh the points. 
While Mr. Warren does not say it was 
the first deer he ever shot at, we get the 
impression from reading his article that 
such was the case. Nineteen times in 
twenty a man will miss his first deer by 
a wide margin. Score one for Plumb 
Centre. The evidence shows the deer to 
have been shot through the ribs while 
standing broadside to the hunter. If the 
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ball had struck the tree which covered 
the deer’s shoulders, Mr. Warren would 
have said so as such a hole as was found 
in the hide could only have been made 
by a 32-calibre bullet when obstructed 
in its flight A bullet of one hundred 
and sixty-five grains of lead, when pro- 
pelled from a rifle by forty grains of 
powder, does zot keyhole at fifty or one 
hundred yards. Score two for Plumb 
Centre. The fact that the hole was large 
where the bullet emerged proves noth- 
ing. I once saw two antelope killed at 
one shot with a 4o0-calibre soft lead 
bullet; number two being shot through 
the middle of both hams which were so 
badly mutilated that an arm could have 
been thrust through them. Now for 


the evidence in Mr. Warren's favor. 
The deer killed was hit exactly where 
Mr. Warren aimed; it ran with its tail 
“tucked;” it ran faster than its mate. 
Three points for Warren. The evidence 
is so conflicting that without the privi- 
lege of examining participants one would 


suppose the case to be entirely mythical. 
Howeyer, we will sift the evidence and 
see if anything but a disagreement is 
possible. 

The strong point for Plumb Centre 
lies in the fact that a 32-calibre bullet, 
except in raking shots, could not make 
a hole much larger than its calibre un- 
less it had struck a twig and keyholed 
or met some obstruction that had de- 
formed it. Mr. Warren hints at nothing 
of the kind. On the other hand, it is 
very unusual for a white-tailed deer 
which has not been wounded to rum with 
its tail down. This does not imply that 
all wounded deer run with the tail down. 
In fact, the mule-eared deer habitually 
carries its tail down at all times. The 
white-tailed deer will usually run a 
hundred yards with depressed flag im- 
mediately after being wounded but does 
not always do so. I recall ome case 
where I shot, in the open, a white-tailed 
deer through the heart. He was only 
30 yards away and I noted with amaze- 
ment that he neither flinched, dropped 
his flag nor increased his pace while in 
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view. He ran fully 150 yards before 
falling. Any sudden fright, such as a 
near-by shot, being struck with bark or 
dirt displaced by a bullet, will cause a 
deer to momentarily drop its tail, but it 
never runs with it down except when 
badly wounded. Whenever a deer 
attempts to avoid being seen by sneaking 
through the bushes it is likely to do the 
“sneak act” with a “tucked” tail, but as 
that habit is foreign to this case we will 
drop the subject. The fact that Mr. 
Warren's deer outran its mate for a short 
distance would show it to have received 
a greater fright than the other and pre- 
sumably it was wounded. Still, the con- 
trary may have been the case, as much 
would depend upon the fright of the un- 
injured deer and the nature of the wound 
received by the other. I should consider 
it much more probable that an old hunter 
had killed his deer by hitting it a foot or 
more from the point aimed at than that 
a tyro should make his first shot strike 
the exact spot aimed at. The buck fever, 
generally present on such occasions, in- 
terferes with both vision and judgment, 
and unless Plumb Centre admits that 
Warren’s deer ran with a drooping ban- 
ner, I should doubt the statement. Mr. 
Warren loses for these reasons—namely : 
on a broadside shot his bullet could not 
increase its size without being first ob- 
structed. He gives no evidence to show 
that it was deflected. If deflected, it is 
safe to suppose that it could not have 
struck the exact spot aimed at. 
Meeker, Colorado. SIBYLLINE. 


—~— 


MY FIRST RIFLE. 


My twenty-sixth season as a hunter is 
fast approaching its close; and, though 
the first of the series was past in gunless 
attendance upon an elder brother and 
was signalized on my part by the firing 
of but a single shot—and that one at a 
skunk—I can look back to this initial 
experience with a whole lot of genuine 
satisfaction and will probably keep it in 
memory when more important achieve- 
ments of later days have been forgotten. 
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To a boy in his tenth year even the 
slaughter of a poor, inoffensive skunk 
was something, and though my shoulder 
ached for many hours from the recoil of 
the shotgun used—and which, to the 
best of my belief, had been double- 
charged for my express benefit—lI felt 
that I had advanced one step towards 
the status of true sportsmanhood, and 
that maturity and experience would 
shortly place me on a par with the most 
noted hunters of history and fiction. 
Twenty-five years ago the prairies and 
groves of Central Iowa possessed an 
abundance of small game, and in suffici- 
ent variety to please the most critical. 
Before the rifles of the earlier settlers, 
elk, deer and turkey had vanished, or 
become so scarce that the presence of a 
single specimen in a neighborhood was 
enough to bring every fire-arm from its 
resting and start every man and half- 
grown boy afield; but the woods were 
full of rabbits and squirrels, every rotten 
log showed traces of the ruffed grouse’s 


whirring pinions, and coveys of quail 
were found in ‘every field and thicket. 


’Twas an era of pot hunting. There 
were no “bird dogs ” in the country, and 
it was a rare thing to meet a man who 
had ever shot over pointer or setter or 
even witnessed their use by sportsmen. 
Pheasants and quail were invariably shot 
on the ground or in trees, and flock shots 
were eagerly sought after. The prairies 
swarmed with chickens, and they were 
in fact so plentiful that it was unneces- 
sary to hunt them. They commonly 
roosted on the lane fences and on straw- 
stacks immediately around farm houses, 
and I have frequently known them to 


alight on the houses themselves, and° 


have been awakened in the early morn- 
ing by the crowing of a prairie cock from 
the roof above my head. The majority 
of fire-arms then in use in that section 
were rifles—muzzle loaders, of course— 
but by dint of manceuvreing on the part 
of the hunter, it not infrequently occurred 
that two or three chickens were killed at 
a single shot, but even this method of 
securing them was commonly voted too 


slow and the prairie lads became expert 
as trappers, catching the birds too often 
in mere sport and utterly failing to find 
use for one tenth of the number secured. 
Among these thoughtless destroyers of 
a God given abundance there are no 
doubt men now living who would give 
money without stint for a week of the 
glorious sport they then disdained, and 
I am grateful that my youth prevented 
me from being equally guilty with the 
rest. Now that the game has gone, few 
of us who hunted a quarter century ago 
can claim to be utterly guiltless in the 
matter of its disappearance, but there 
are gradations in wrongdoing, even when 
committed through ignorance and 
though I have killed game in mere wan- 
toness the slaughter has never been 
wholesale. In intention I was as bad as 
the rest, no doubt, but, owing to my 
childhood, my opportunities were in a 
manner limited. 

Prior to the skunk-killing episope just 
mentioned I had won some distinction— 
purely local, it is needless to say—as a 
rabbit hunter. My father owned a good 
rabbit. dog, one of our neighbors an- 
other, and Neb and Tige were my insep- 
arable companions. I knew every hollow 
tree within a radius of a half-mile—and 
their number was legion. I could tell 
within a foot of how long a stick was 
needed in each to reach the ‘top of the 
holler,” and in time the dogs came to 
share my knowledge and would often 
voluntarily abandon a proposed victim 
if he succeeded in reaching what exper- 
ience had taught us to be a “ bad tree.” 
Once treed, and if all the conditions 
were favorable, a sharpened forked stick 
did the rest with dispatch, and, after 
being denuded of a few patches of skin, 
poor Bunny would be dragged down 
bleeding and squealing and ruthlessly 
decapitated, his head going to propitiate 
Tige, the neighbor’s dog, whose reputa- 
tion for “bitin’’”’ made me extremely 
desirous of his good will. Occasionally 
a rabbit, though within easy reach in 
the hollow above, would elude all my 
efforts to dislodge him—clinging to his 
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place and yielding patch after patch of 
skin until there was no longer any wool 
in which to twist my stick, and I would 
be consequently forced to desist. It 
was a pitiful sort of business and wholly 
unworthy the name of sport; but all 
boys are cruel by their very nature and 
I suppose I was only a fair type of my 
years and kind. Young barbarian that I 
was, the idea that the rabbit could have 
any feelings in the matter never occurred 
to me until years afterwards. 

Having proved my ability as a marks- 
man, I became wearisome in my entreat- 
ies to be allowed all the rights and 
privileges that a personage of my im- 
portance might fairly claim and was 
eventually allowed to go abroad by my- 
self armed with an old Enfield musket. 
I was permitted to load the gun under 
the supervision of my mother—whose 
young days had been spent in the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania, where children 
of both sexes were trained in the use of 
fire-arms—but I was restricted to the 


one charge and after firing -each shot 
must perforce return to the house to re- 


load. It was an arrangement full of 
annoyance at the time, but it bore good 
fruit; for it taught me to exercise great 
care in judging my chances, to approach 
the game as closely as possible and to 
shoot with the utmost deliberation, and 
the lesson thus learned has never been 
forgotten though of recent years the 
scarcity of game has compelled me to 
adopt other tactics. During the month 
or so of my apprenticeship I rarely 
missed a shot and at length ail pruden- 
tial restrictions were withdrawn, the 
crossed strings of powder-horn and shot- 
pouch were swung around my boyish 
shoulders and my novitiate was at an 
end. I could now measure shot and 
powder, fabricate paper wads and wield 
the ringing steel ramrod without regard 
to place or circumstance and my happi- 
ness was complete. 

The average youth of the present day 
would perhaps turn up the tip of a dis- 
dainful nose at tke very sight of the 
accoutrements then my pride; but in my 
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inmost heart I can pardon him, for he is 
forever debarred from the pleasures of a 
boyhood spent in such a paradise as was 
Iowa twenty-five years ago. Then the 
owner of a bored-out musket, a powder- 
bottle and a shot-gourd was a more 
favored mortal than the youth of to-day 
whose armories boast the productions of 
the best gun-makers of two continents. 
Shot was fifteen and powder sixty cents 
a pound and my purchases rarely ran 
over twenty-five cents worth of both 
conjoined, but the sport enjoyed was 
cheaply purchased. I thought so then 
and am still of the same mind; my only 
source of annoyance being the fact that 
my musket shot the military “ hat caps,” 
which came high and could not always 
be obtained at the country stores. 

But it chanced that still brighter days 
were at hand. A neighbor who owed 
my father a small debt was short of cash 
at the time of settlement and tendered 
instead an old rifle, an heir-loom in his 
wife’s family and said to have been a 
relic of the War of 1812. It had been 
remodeled a year or so before, changed 
from a flint to a cap lock, and the barrel 
cut off at both ends and carefully 
dressed out by a capable gunsmish ; and 
though it was fully as worn and weather- 
beaten as a rifle could well be after a 
half century of use, it looked much more 
attractive and serviceable than the old 
Enfield, and I was more than delighted 
when I became its possessor. 

Asa first result from this new acqui- 
sition, I suddenly became more than 
ever impressed with the knowledge that 
I was, by nature and inclination, a rifle- 
man and had only contented myself 
with a shotgun so far because circum- 
stances seemingly forbade my hoping 
for better things. My father owned a 
rifle with which he had killed deer and 
bear in Northern Pennsylvania early in 
the ’s50s and had clung to since in spite 
of his wanderings and years of resi- 
dence in the milling towns of New 
England. From my first recollections. 
I had viewed this arm with longing ad- 
miration, and had, on several occasions, 
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been allowed to shoot it at a target, 
but it was much too heavy for my young 
arms to hold off-hand, and so hunting 
with it was out of the question. My 
new rifle, however, was quite light, and, 
as soon as I could replace its broken 
tube, I filled a brand new leather pouch 
with bullets and well greased patches 
and started forth, first ‘tryin’ her once 
at a spot” to satisfy myself that the 
sights were properly adjusted. There 
was some six or eight inches of snow 
on the ground and my first shot chanced 
to be at a rabbit sitting at a distance of 
fully sixty yards. Distrustful of my 
ability to hold the gun off-hand, I rested 
against a tree, aimed with my usual de- 
liberation and touched the trigger—an 
old-fashioned double sett. The result 
of that shot was never for an instant in 
doubt. The rabbit tumbled in a heap, 
without a kick, and well he might, for 
he had been struck “amid ships,” disem- 
bowelled and nearly cut in half. That 
rifle proved to be one in a thousand. 
After the lapse of all these years, I can 
say with all truthfulness that, in my es- 
timation, its like has never been con- 
structed. Since the days of which I 
write I have owned rifles of the best 
American make—a dozen of them at 
least; I have tried nearly all modern 
types of repeaters and single shots— 
arms worth, in some instances, four times 
the value of the “relic” in its best days; 
but never a gun in the lot that could 
usurp the place in my affections filled by 
that old full-stocked, hammered-barrelled 
reminder of bygone ages. 
THE OLD ’UN. 


Louisiana, Missouri. 





THE NIDOLOGIST appears with a beau- 
tiful new cover. Among the contribu- 
tors are many eminent ornithologists ; 
but stories of collecting adventures and 
“Notes from the Field’’ present nature 
and bird-life in their most charming as- 
pects. The magazine is edited by Dr. 
R. W. Shufeldt of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and Henry Reed Taylor and is 
published at 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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No matter how good an article may 
be, unless the manufacturers of it keep 
it constantly advertised the demand soon 
ceases and dealers are left with a quan- 
tity on hand. A striking illustration of 
this is shown by the advertisement of 
the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target 
Co. on third cover page of this issue. 
Finding the sale of their cartridges 
loaded with American Wood Powder 
almost entirely stopped (because that 
powder is no longer advertised), they 
are compelled to make a price of $1.50 
per 100 (which is less than actual cost of 
materials) in order to close out the 
powder they have on hand. American 
Wood Powder a few months ago was a 
prime favorite with Blue Rock shooters 
and is a most excellent powder. These 
cartridges are a great bargain and sports- 
men everywhere will do well to send in 
their orders for a few hundred. 
<leeindilpietelibintedanias 


The Rose System. 


In referring to the above system in 
the December Sports AFIELD, I made a 
hasty erroneous comment concerning a 
division of the purse in example No. 1 
which needs a little explanation. In 
substance I stated that had the fourth 
contingent shot into third money place 
there would have been a shortage at 
settling time. This is untrue and the 
error was apparent to most of your trap- 
shooting readers. I intended to add that 
a change of ratios would correct the 
difficulty but overlooked at that moment 
the fact that all participants in that par- 
ticular event had shot into third money, 
or better, which would necessarily 
change the.ratios to 5 and 3 to 2—-mak- 
ing three moneys instead of four as 
originally intended. This would as us- 
ual leave a slight balance in favor of the 
treasurer. I may add that by the Rose 
system no shortage is possible and that 
it seems to be as nearly perfect as any 
system possibly can be. 

C. A. CooPER. 

De Beque, Colorado. 

—____— 


SEND us your subscription now. 








SPORTS 
OREGON GAME LAWS. 


Doubtless the whole sporting world 
view with amazement Oregon’s course 
. inthe matter of protecting her fish and 
game.. Then imagine the feelings of 
mortification and humiliation that vex 
us that live here. Biennially a Legisla- 
tive Assembly convenes at Salem to lend 
its aid to those miserable wretches who 
have neither respect for the present nor 
dread of the hereafter and whose sole 
aim in life seems to be the total extermi- 
nation of the lower orders of wild life. 

Our fish and game laws are in a piti- 
able state and the word “protection” is 
meaningless in our statutes. Of course 
the better class of citizens try to draw 
reasonable and fair inferences from our 
laws in the interest of the fish and game. 
But while they are trying to interpret 
the alleged laws liberally for protection, 
that class of dastardly, conscienceless 


creatures that persistently seeks a way 
to circumvent every law that tends 
towards protection always finds a hole 
in every one of our fish and game laws 


that is just about their size. For exam- 
ple, there is the trout law. By that law 
we are directed not to catch, kill or have 
in possession, sell or offer for sale, any 
mountain, lake, brook or speckled trout 
caught from any fresh water from the 
first of November to the first of April. 
For the good citizen this is ample, but 
for the other fellow there is a hog hole 
just his size, as usual; and now our 
markets are supplied the whole year 
‘round with bright, handsome mountain 
trout, fresh from the ocean (!), backed 
up with affidavits of unknown and irre- 
sponsible parties that they were taken 
with hook and line in salt water. Mr. 
H. D. McGuire, our efficient Protector, 
has tried in vain to put a stop to this 
despicable business. The dealers only 
laugh at him for his folly and we are left 
to wonder: What next? 

Then there is the Fishway Statute. 
“Suitable” fishways have been required, 
but there has been no provision by 
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which the fishway’s suitability could be 
determined legally. 

And, too, the Cold Storage Act is al- 
together unintelligible. It is provided 
in Section 8 that it shall be lawful to sell 
or take or kill for sale grouse, pheasant, 
China pheasant, quail, etc., during the 
period commencing October 1 5th of each 
year and ending November 15th of the 
same year. Again in the same section 
it is provided that it shall be unlawful to 
sell or offer for sale the same birds five 
days after the open season for killing the 
same closes; while Section 6 provides 
that it shall be unlawful to take, kill, in- 
jure or destroy or have in possession, ex- 
cept for breeding purposes, or sell or 
offer for sale any grouse, pheasant, Mon- 
golian pheasant, quail or partridge be- 
tween the first day of December and the 
first day of September of the following 
year. Protector McGuire will lay all 
these matters plainly before the people 
in his forthcoming annual report. 

Our fish and game are rapidly disap- 
pearing, while we must sit helplessly by 
and ask appealingly: ‘Is there no pity 
sitting in the clouds” to touch the hearts 
of those upon whom the responsibility 
of their fate depends? 

The trouble is that the average legis- 
lator is elected to represent the interests 
of a lot of lazy old moss-backs that, 
from time immemorial, have found it 
easier and more to their tastes to supply 
their immediate wants by the gun and 
fish-hook than by husbandry. Oregon 
is as yet one of the best fish and game 
States in the Union, but sadly we are 
forced to admit that, unless new blood 
and modern ideas are injected into its 
political vitals, it can’t be for long—*“ and 
pity ’tis ’tis true.” S. H. GREENE. 

Portland, Oregon. 


A String of Incidents. - 
One day this fall, as I was hunting 
antelope in company with an Eastern 


party, I rode up onto a little ridge and 
slipped from my horse in order to have 
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a look into the basin beyond, when, 
about 300 yards from me, I saw a coyote 
and a badger playing together. They 
were each very large for their kind and 
seemed perfectly friendly. I think we 
watched them for ten minutes before the 
coyote saw us. They acted as much 
like a little puppy and its mother as 
could be. I wonder if any other reader 
of Sports AFIELD ever saw and watched 
such strange playfellows? 
* * « 

As I came across the hills to-day I 
found where a pack of coyotes had 
caught and killed a fawn deer. The 
carcass was still warm and they had only 
had time to eat a little when frightened 
away by my approach; sol appropriated 
the balance. I think they will be an 
angry lot when they return for supper. 


* 
ok a 


As I was following an old lion track 
al few days ago, I found where he had 
killed a wildcat and eaten it nearly up. 
This is the first time I ever heard of a 
mountain lion’s hunting such game, and 
this was not from necessity either, as 
deer are very plentiful everywhere. 

W. F. HI. 

Camp on Lower White River, Colorado. 


AFIELD. 
WYOMING JOTTINGS. 


During September and October twen- 
ty-three licenses were issued to parties 
hunting in the Jackson’s Hole country at 
$20 each and Wyoming is $460 richer. 
White men paid for them. Indians 
“don’t have to.” 


* 
* * 


General Coppinger’s desire to have 
the Jackson’s Hole country added to the 
Yellowstone Park, or converted into a 
Government Reservation, finds opposi- 
tion among the settlers in Central and 
Northern Wyoming. They think the 
reservation business in their State is “ run 
into the ground”’ already and they pre- 
fer to have the acreage reduced rather 
than enlarged. 

* % *” 

Ducks have been very plentiful during 
the past season at Howell Lakes near 
Laramie, but hunters report them exceed- 
ing shy. 

* 
* * 

John Cassidy of Sage Creek, Uintah 
County, recently killed a mountain lion 
which measured nine feet from tip to 
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tip. The beast had been killing young 
stock. 
* 
* * 

The Organ Slaughter House near 
Cheyenne, furnishes good bait for game 
and the butchers there have a pack of 
wolf hounds. During ten months of 
the past year these dogs have killed 63 
wolves; of which 50 were coyotes and 
13 grey wolves. Isn't this a pretty fair 
record ? 

* 
* * 

This slaughter house is two miles 
from Cheyenne. In a den on the hill- 
side near this abattoir lives a big grey 
wolf that, thus far, has escaped all these 
dogs. One of the latter is a cross, or 
combination, of bloodhound and mastiff, 
weighing 135 pounds and who is said to 
be fond of wolves. He recently broke 
the back and neck of a coyote with ease 
and it is believed that ‘‘ Butch” and the 
big grey wolf will meet beforelong. The 
wolf is the heavier and the result is 
awaited with interest. 


* 
* * 

The open season for deer, elk, moun- 

tain sheep, goats and antelope in Wyo- 

ming expires on December 1 of each 


year. Ducks, brant, geese and swan 
may be killed until May 1. 


oe 


I TAKE pleasure in handing you my renewal for 
the coming year. I would not be without Sports 
AFIELD for ten times its price. 

ALFRED F. NAULTEUS, M. D. 

Deadwood, So. Dakota. 

bob AC 
A Liberal Offer. 


STATE OF OHIO, CiTY OF TOLEDO, oe 
Lucas Counry. . 


FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Cuzngy &Co., doing busin ess 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of One Hundred Dollars 
for each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 


by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

pata A. W. GLEASON. 

y= Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts direct- 
ly on the bloodand mucous surfaces of thesystem. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


AccoMPANIED by the “ compliments of 
the season” there comes to our office a 
photograph of that most amiable Colo- 
rado gentleman, J. A. McGuire, editor of 
The Cycling West. Mr. McGuire's paper is 
widely known and has won a firm place 
in the esteem of the wheel-making and 
wheel-riding public. 


<> 
—— 


Not a Shot-Proof Snake. 


I notice the question propounded by 
Doubting Thomas in Sports AFIELD for 
December, “ Are Snakes Proof Against 
Shot?” I had an experience some years 
ago in California which leads me to think 
that they are not. I was in pursuit of 
California quail and after meat—quail 
meat. I recollect the gun well. It was 
a muzzle-loader, very antiquated, and 
very uncertain in its actions. One ham- 
mer would not stand cocked and the 
other exploded a cap with the greatest 
reluctance. If I wanted to shoot the 
first mentioned, it was necessary to hold 
the hamimer back with my thumb, take 
sight and then let go. The result of all 
this maceuvering was very uncertain, so 
I lost no opportunity for a shot and 
really preferred to have my game on the 
ground, and not moving about too much 
at that. 

I was hunting on the Santa Ana River 
bottom, where the high water had cut 
gullies among the greasewood. It was 
very rocky and rough and the birds, as 
is their wont, were loath to ‘fly, but 
would run and dodge about in the 
greasewood and cactus. I saw a partic- 
ularly large bunch of birds running 
ahead and made a detour to head them 
off as they would emerge from behind a 
large patch of brush and, as they came 
in sight, fired. There was a great flut- 
tering and commotion and I made haste 
to secure my ill-gotten gains. I picked 
up five birds and there was a rattlesnake 
there also that I did not pick up—ail 
killed by the same shot, a charge of No. 
8’s. That makes me think that shot 
will killa rattlesnake. J. B. STODDARD. 

Siloam, Mississippi. 
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Che Stearns Bicycle 


is known throughout c as a light, staunch, 
stylish, speedy mount. “am a best in everything; 
the "96 Stearns is a veritable edition de luxe among 
bicycles. Finished in black or orange. 

Stearns riders are satisfied riders, and always proud 
as kings of their mounts. 

Your address will insure receipt of our handsome 
new catalogue. 











“*Che Yellow Fellow.”’ 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


q J 





“Scenie Cine of the World.” 





PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and ' 
from the Pacific Coast. 3 


THE POPULAR LINE TO ~ 4a ag C.& P = 
Lead ville, , 7 q REACHES THE 
Glenwood Springs, BEST HUNTING and FISHING GROUNDS 
Aspen and : of the 
Grand Junction. WEST and NORTHWEST. 





A large variety of game and fish in abundance. 
THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points sme ee ac 


I: in season for the accommodation of 
Reaching all the principal towns and mining Hunters and Fishermen. 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


J : i . Aescriptive pamphlets and detailed information address 
The Tourist’s Favorite Line al Passenger and Ticket Avent at,Chieago 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 
All trains ouuact with the Pullman W.H.NEWMAN J.M.WHITMAN W.B KNISKERN 


Fulnce G86 Sura Coyegene Ones. 3rd Vice Pres. Gen Manager. Gen. Pass'r & Ticket Agt 








a elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


dress: are BUY-CYCLES 
E. T. Jeffer A. S, Hughes S. K. Hooper es ler i are 
Pres’t and rma Mer. Traffic Mesaecr’ Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. a Breech 5 POWELL a OEMENT 0 EMENT 00. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS 
A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 


ANTICIPATION 
Bloodhounds and Crime. 


My attention hav- 
ing been drawn to 
several letters from 
your correspondents 
suggesting the forma- 
tion of a club to keep 
and train bloodhounds 
to assist the police in 
tracking criminals, I 
should esteem it a fa- 
vor if you will allow 
me to relate my ex- 
periences upon the subject, writes F. J. 
Hutton in the Kennel Gazette. 

Some years ago I was fired with an 
ambition to train a canine Sherlock 
Holmes, and for this purpose I worked 
with two young dogs (champion bred), 
each possessing the points and qualifi- 
cations which have rendered this breed 
so famous. I found that the dogs would 
readily follow the track of any one who 
had previously allowed them to scent 
their clothing, etc.; but in cases where 
this was not done their tracking was 
faulty and could not be relied upon. 
Moreover, good results depend consider- 
ably upon the shortness of time which 
has elapsed since the trail was laid. At- 
mospheric conditions also played a most 
prominent part; a strong wind blowing 
up the track—namely, in the direction 
of the object chased, much dust, or the 
trail passing through running water, be- 
ing detrimental to success. 


It is a popular fallacy to suppose that 


AGITATION 
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the bloodhounds of the present day pos- 
sess scenting powers superior to any 
other breed of dog. We must bear in 
mind that for generations the bloodhound 
has had little or. no practical training, 
and any special gifts he might originally 
have possessed have not been allowed to 
develope. Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain, and that is that if the trail does not 
lay in unfrequented districts, tracking 
with dogs would be entirely useless. 
Allow me to put an imaginary case. A 
murder, say, has been committed, and 
soon afterward discovered. The dogs 
are sent for and 

brought from their 

kennels some miles 

away ; in the mean- 

time the ground for 
some _ considerable 
distance around the 
scene of the crime 
has been disturbed 
~ by spectators. Now, 
I am of opinion that, 
unless the murderer 
had actually stepped 
into the blood of his 
victim, the dogs 
might nose 
around for 
miles with- 
out strik- 
ing the ac- 

tual trail 





REALIZATION 
and in any case a brace of well trained 
sporting dogs, worked by an experienced 
man, would do just as well. 


a 


Mother’s out upon her “‘ bike ”’ 
Enjoyin’ of the fun, 
Sister and her beau have gone 
To take a little run. 
The Chambermaid and Cook are both 
A-ridin’ of their wheels, 
An’ daddy’s in the kitchen 
A-cookin’ of the meals ! 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 
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Hand-Loaded $2.00 Shells! 


Over a Million of Our 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL Ss : 
Shells, loaded to order by ; 
us during 1894, 

Write for Hand-Load- 
ed Shell Card. 








Hand-loaded by Pro- 
fessional Trap Shots on 


= our own premises. 
Blue Label —_ Write us for Prices on 


Anything in the Shooting 
or Fishing Line. 


NITRO POWDER Don’t forget the Brand—*‘ BILUE LABEL.” 


Don’t overlook the Price—Two Dollars per hundred. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. 



















00SE-HIDE 
OOCASINS..... | nELESOOPE SIGHTS 
Sate: Ladiow apd Basa? <®e@ FOR RIFLES. 


2-5, $2.25; Youths’ and 
dren’s (cloth tops) 8-9- ’ j an ‘ 
10, $1.50. When you want a Real Instrument of Precision, 
> Metz & Schloerb, with finest Optical Qualities for directing your Rifle, 
OSHKOSH you will have one of my Achromatic Telescopes fitted to 
d it. Either for target or hunting yo Extra large 
WISCONSIN. | field for hunting. Most improved mounting—either on 
the Rabbeth sliding plan or stationary. Twenty-five years 
in Optical and Engineering Instrument work, supple- 
mented with thorough knowledge of fineGun and Rifle 
work, gives me advantages possessed by few. Catalogue 
on application. 


@ WHHMOrrOw & NHS 


1029 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sent prepaid on = 
receipt of price. 








«GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. ~& 


* BUCHAN’S- x 
PP cARBOLI¢ 








Standard, 
for 30 Years 


Washing 
~ Dogs, 
Horses, 
and Cattle. 


It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skin 
clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. : 


Sold by all 
Druggists. 








For printed matter, price-list, etc., address the manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP CO. 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention “Sports}Afield.” 





SPORTS 
FLY-CASTING ETHICS. 


We are in receipt of an interesting 
article on trout fishing, penned by that 
veteran Colorado angler, Hon. J. M. Mc- 
Dougall of Gunnison. For the present 
let us listen to the judge on the fly ques- 
tion: © “To say, without actual trial, 
what kind of a fly the trout will take at 
a given time, is reckoning without your 
host. You must determine after you 
arrive at the water what fly they want 
most—often a very perplexing problem 
which calls forth the greatest art of the 
most skillful angler. Often times you 
will determine in less than an hour, then 
again it will take half a day. It is not 
done by watching. the natural fly upon 
the waters, but by being thoroughly 
versed in the names, colors and make-up 
of the many artificial flies, and as you 
try the principal colors, you should 
closely note the action of the trout and, 
as he shades off this way or that, you 
can see if he is getting “hot or cold.” 
Did space permit I could give many 
amusing incidents on this branch of the 
subject, but for the present we will say 
—in the language of the answer to the 
question as to how long a goose can 
stand on one leg—*“ Try it your self; that 
is the way the other goose found out.” 

“‘Now, as to artificial flies, their names 
and kinds are legion, but would suggest 
that if you will supply yourself with 
half a dozen each of the following, you 
will succeed in catching fish if you can 
catch them atall. Namely: Plain 
coachman (peacock body ), grey hackle 
( peacock and yellow bodies ), governor, 
grizzly king, queen of the waters, pro- 
fessor, Abbey, dusty miller, golden spin- 
ner and light cow-dung. Have these 
put up on the Pennell-eyed hooks Nos. 
6and8. These will take fish in any of 
the waters of the Gunnison Basin, and 
it would be well to have a few of the 
grey and brown hackles on No. I-o 
hooks for the big fellows in the main 
river. 

“ The largest fish yet captured in this 
section was taken in a small irrigating 
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ditch. This fish weighed 12% pounds; 
the largest taken with hook and line 
weighing one pound less. Many have 
been taken that weighed seven, eight 
and nine pounds. The finest catch of 
large fish was made on the 5th of Au- 
gust last—being ten in number, of near- 
ly equal size, and weighing a total of 
more than sixty pounds.” 


Chilled Shot Reflections. 


Most of the sportsmen and trap-shoot- 
ers in this part of the country who have 
been using chilled shot lately, find that 
it has scratched their gun barrels, and in 
some cases quite badly. The scratches 
start at the chamber and extend in per- 
fectly straight lines towards the muzzle, 
but not all of them reach to the muzzle 
—some running out part way up the 
barrels. I have noticed that more or 
less of the chilled shot that we have 
been getting lately is irregular; some of 
it having little ‘‘pockets” in one side, as 
if one pellet had rested against another 
when they were soft and left a dent. I 
suspect it is some of these irregular 
chilled shot that may have made the 
scratches above mentioned. This trouble 
is found in expensive as well as in cheap 
guns, and I would like to hear if other 
sportsmen have experienced the same 
trouble, and, if so, How they account 
for it? M. K. Barnum. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 


rs alla _ 
A Gentle Remonstrance. 


On page 24 of the Sportsman’s Review for Janu- 
ary there is an article under my name, the latter 
part of which is devoted to the cropping question. 
I wish to say that notning in this cropping part 
of the article was written by me; and further, 
that I dissent most violently from every statement 
contained therein, other than such as are mere 
statements of the record. Every argument is 
fallacious, every inference is unfounded or 
strained, and every conclusion is unwarranted— 
sentiment being substituted for fact. That I 
should, twice within one week, be the victim of 
the printer’s devil, is more than anybody should 
be inflicted with. WILLIAM WADE. 

Hulton, Pennsylvania. 
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Amateur Photographers! 


We carry a Complete Line of 


CAMERAS aid KODAKS 


Sole Agents for the Hopes Chemi- 
cal Company’s chemicals and prepa- 
rations, acknowledged to be the most 

carefully prepared and to give the best resuits. 
Send for Catalogue to 


T™ WILKINSON COMPANY, 
83 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


80-page Fishing Tackle Catalogue, or 100-page 
Tool Catalogue, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps 





“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 
Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 


Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


¥% size. 


Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find abundant 
PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, DUCK, 
GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK 
SHOOTING, 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND ‘TROUT 
FISHING, 

On the line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for “ Happy 
Hunting Grounds” to 

P. S. GILMORE, 


Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams Street, Chicago. 
W. A. TURK, G. P. A., Washington, D. C. 
C, A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for twenty 
cents a line, each insertion. Count nine words to a 
line. The money must be sent with the advertisement. 











This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 

Price 15 cents 

each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N.Y. 


WISCONSIN It should Ed ‘ae that the 
CENTRAL | tines of the WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


extend from CHICAGO and MILWAU- 
LINES | Kee to st. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
ASHLAND, passing through some of 
the largest towns in Central Wisconsin, and that close 
connections are made at St. Paul for all western points; 
at Ashland for Duluth and Lake Superior points, and at 
‘Chicago for all eastern and southern points. For num- 
ber and variety of summer resorts and accompanying 
sport in the way of fishing and hunting, the Wisconsin 
‘Central is not excelled by any line. Full information 
can be had upon application to any Agent of the 
Company. 
H, F. WHITCOMB, JAS. C. POND, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“SPAR” QILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 








SEND FOR CATALOCU 


DIURES 
PELs 


BRISTOL,CONN. 





OR SALE—A RARE BARGAIN—THE RED IRISH 

setter bitch FLORA ELcHo (A.K.C.S.B.27,851); whelped 
October 17,1890. Has been thouroughly well trained by 
professional trainer. She is a fine retriever and a gen- 
tleman’s ideal shooting dog. Pedigree on application. 
Price,$25.00. FRANK E. WHITE, Coal Creek, Fremont 
Co., Colorado. 4-2t* 





OR SALE—WOLF KILLERS, FINE LITTER PUP 

pies, cross between Russian wolf-hound and y- 
hound— the best coyote and wolf dogs ever bred. They 
are fast tough and courageous. CHAS. F. HOECKEL, 
2925 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 





OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

pion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 

America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 





OR SALE AND EXCHANGE. — WINCHESTER 
Single Shot 40-70; price $9.00. Winchester Single 
Shot 45-70; new; $10. Winchester Repeater, *86 model ; 
45-90; $9.00. Winchester Repeater, '86 model; 45-70, 
pistol grip. Stevens’ Premier, 25-35: new; $18.00. Rem- 
ington No. 8 B. Match Rifle, 82-40, 11 pounds: (also Rem- 
ington 38-55 barrel for above). Sharps--Borchardt 45-1(0, 
11 pounds, 6ounces ; Extra 32-40 Farrow barrel for above 
(12 pounds). Remington 25-50; Selected stock; Swiss 
butt, $9.00. Lefever Hammerless, 16-gauge, $80.00 grade ; 
$27.00. Mackintosh wading leggins and canvas shoes 
(cost $15.50), good condition—price $6.00, Several sets of * 
re-loading tools at half price. Address E. 8. PARMEN- 
TER, Box 63, Pueblo, Colorado. 





OR SALE—COLT’S 41-CALIBRE, DOUBLE AC- 
P TION CENTRE FIRE REVOLVER—In order; 
6-inch barrel. As perfect as when it left tke factory. 
Will sell cheap or trade for best offer. FREDERIC. 
A. McQUEEN, Box 242, Newark, Ohio. 





OR SALE—A THOROUGHBRED RED IRISH SET- 
ter dog pup; eight months old, fine color (no white) 
good nose, tractable, very intelligent and partly yar 
roken. Sold for no fault. Price $15.00. M.K. BARNUM, 
North Platte, Neb. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS 
HERE AND THERE. 


Tse Marlin Fire Arms Co. has received the Certificate 
of Highest Award, with gold medal, as a reward for the 
excellence of the exhibit shown in the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. The exhibit consisted of the well known repeating 
rifles and revolvers of their manufacture. 


* 
* * 


Since the leading fire-arms companies have put out 
rifles for the new smokeless 30-calibre they have become 
" very popular. The only ammunition 
however, that can be had for these arms 
thus far is the regular cartridges as made 
by the manufactories, which are all load- 
ed with metal-jacketted bullets and cost 
more than ordinary ammunition. Many 
shooters desire to re-load their shells 
with black or smokeless powders and use 
bullets of their own make; but have 
been unable to do so, owing to the fact 
that no re-loading tools were to be ob- 
tained. These rifles are made with barrels 
having a twist of one turn in twelve 
inches, which pitch is correct for black 
powder or the lower pressure smokeless 
powders and cast bullets, which, if hard- 
ened one part tin to about 20 to 30 of lead 
will give good results. To enable the 
shooter to prepare his own ammunition 
as he likes, the Ideal Mfg. Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., have made reloading tools 
and bullet moulds. They have made new 
30 bullets for these particular cartridges es 
pecially Gesigned for re-loading with smokeless powder 
(see illustration ); the peculiarity of which is in the 
shape of the forward groove designated by the letter O. 
Into this groove the end of the shell is crimped, and 
when so crimped, the square shoulder of 
the bullet at O rests upon the muzzle of the 
shell as shown in the cut of the complete 
cartridge. The purpose of this is two fold. 
When loading with a full charge of black 
powder, it is oompressed firmly and the 
muzzle of the shell being crimped over the 
rounded portion of the groove, prevents 
the bullet from being forced forward from 
the muzzle by the rear pressure. Black 
powder is usually packed firmly when 
loading; but, on the other hand, smokeless powders 
should not be packed at all; the seating of the bullet 


SAME TOOL 
TAL JACKETED BALL 


E 


SHOWING .30W, &30 M,. AS LOADED 
M 


WITH CAST BALL 


SEATS 
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should be so as to just prevent the shaking 

of the powder and no more, and this is 

where the shoulder of the bullet at O per- 

forms its second part, by resting on the con- 

tracted muzzle of the shell—thus preventing 

it from being driven back into the shell by 

ers the recoil while in the tubular magazine 

iso (One cartridge resting on the other), com- 

te pressing the powder to a varying degree, 

158 e which is apt to cause irregularity in shoot- 

% ‘ting. The round-pointed bullet is for the 

30 Winchester, the flat-pointed for the 30 Marlin, the 

shells for both are identical. The Ideal people furnish 

special tools that will cast the variety of bullets as 

designated by the figures on the side (see cuts ), which 
represent the difierent weights. 


CusHMAN & DENISON, who make oil cans for almost 
the entire trade, are taxed to their utmost capacity. 
They report that their advance orders for oilers indicate 
that an even greater number of wheels will be made in 
96 than is generally anticipated. This firm makes both 
high and medium grade oilers and every wheel is sup- 
plied with an oiler corresponding in quality. The num- 
ber of high and medium grade oilers manufactured is, 
therefore, a fair indication of the number and quality of 
wheels turned out. Allowing for the oilers that will be 
used for bicycles now in existence, the number already 
ordered for 96 shows an output of wheels that will ex- 
ceed the ideas of even the most sanguine. é 


The incidents depicted in t, Drama in Three Acts,” 
appearing on page 58, are taken from that delightful 
little book, ‘‘ Teufel the Terrier ; or the Life History of 
an Artist’s Dog.” 


_ — > = —— 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 
Personally Conducted. 


Leave Chicago via the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. 
R. R.) every Wednesday at 6:35 p. m. Route via Denver, 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line ) and Salt Lake 
City. These excursions are accompanied by an experi- 
enced agent of the Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar 
with California. The latest model of Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars are used. They are fitted with every com- 
fort; carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, bed 
linen, toilet rooms, etc. They lack only some of the ex- 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express 
trains, while the cost per berth is only about one-third. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for particulars and descrip- 
tive folders, or write te T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington 
Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








AAD SEUAD]DOLOQGAAD LLEGNIOILQQQAIDLOLOATALLGLOAD 
YOU WILL FIND JUST WHAT YOU NEED 


- 


45-70 MARLIN 


The MARLIN REPEATER, Model 1895 


Will be ready in November. 


40-65 (or the old .40-60 Marlin), .40-82, .45-70 and .45-90. 





— Write for Catalogue to— 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS C0., 


Mu 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 


i) 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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THE SUN. 


THE FIRST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the American Idea, 
The American Spirit. These first, last, and all 
the time forever. 

DAILY, by Mail - - - 

DAILY and SUNDAY, by Mail 


$6 a Year 
- $8 a Year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Newspaper in the World. 
PRICE 5 Cents a Copy, By Mail $za Year. 
Address THF SUN, New York City. 


GAMELAND. For new places 

y toshoot and fish, read the sports- 

Y man’s illustrated magazine of 

the rod and gun, GAMELAND. It is 
brimful of good things about camp life, 

y j woodcraft, landscape and animal life. 
wa Its contributors are famous writers, and 
ay its pictures are photographic reproduc- 
tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 
43>-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 








Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFie.p. 


heh te ies 


he BAILEY & CO., 
Druggists, 


Fourteenth and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 
@=ea 
—Headquarters for— 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


«—THE FAVORITE—_-® 


MONON ROUTE 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS—e 
CINCINNATI—— 
LOUISYILLE——-e 


AND 


THE SOUTH. 


Heated by Steam. 
Illuminated by Pintsch Light. 
Dining Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleepers 
on all 
Night Trains. 





———_ 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St, Chicago, I. 
FRANK J. REED, punseanie oo: 











Scientific American l 
es for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 


Every patent taken out by usis brought Le 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientitic American 


iam ee estation of any scientific paper in the 
a... endidly illustrated. No intelligent 
men y" d be without it, Weekl 4 a 
i $1. 50 six months, Address, M MUN: & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 





WOOD’S ATTRACTOR 


Interchangeable Hooks. 


Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. 


Greatest minnow casting bait for allkinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 


Represents live bait. 
Agents wanted. 


REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, syRACUSE, N. Y. 
A limited number Wood’s ‘‘ New Departure ’’ Tackle Catalogues. A Postal Card will secure it FOR YOU 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, PARKER, etc. We have these with 


ordinary style stock. or with special stock as shown by cut. 








FIG 154. 


A Large Assortment of Good Medium- 
Price Guns. Built Expressly to our order. In both 10 and 
12 bores. We offer a fall machine-made, warranted article, 
as low as $25.00 in Bar Lock, or same in Back Action at $18.00. 

OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 

ga@eThe fact that the SCOTT GUN has again taken the GRAND PRIZE 
at Monte Carlo—this time for 800 pounds sterling with OBJECT OF ART, and shot for by ninety- 
three competitors—speaks volumes in its praise. “@3& 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List, of Guns. Also for Fine Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


Agents: WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITTERS. 





Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U.S. A.) is now on the market. Kitemen> 
everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 

A fall line of STEVENS 
in various weights cab aumeer PISTOLS 
Pocket Rifles in different styles. 
STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 


L & els for Boys. Also « Model 
for Ladies. 
(4 
2 


a ai of, 
‘i aert nSig” % O94 
Books of INFoRMATION issued ° 


, “ah 
by this Company. Sent free to 7e, 
any part of the world. 


IDEAL RIFLE APART. 


enna nnn aa 


THE J. STEVENS ARMSAND TOOL CO., 
3 P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


3 for the cost of ONE 


The MARLIN MODEL 1891, .22 caliber, uses in one 
rifle without adjustment the .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifie 
cartridges. Can be taken apart without using a single tool. Only 
repeater for the long rifle cartridge. The most accurate .22 caliber cartridge made. 
Model 1891, .32 caliber uses in one rifle the .32 short and long rim and centre fire cartridges. 
ONLY .32 REPEATER FOR CHEAP AMMUNITION. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS C00., New Haven, Conn. 
geen Doc How's This for a Testimonial? 


Pamphlet (gratis ) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
Diseases eke. | New York, February 16th, 1895. 


SPR ATTS PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: As you 

(AM)LTO. know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I 

B41 E 56 Sr, N.Y. cannot speak too highly of this food: our dogs are always in 

tip-top condition. Lately we have been feeding our young meat-eating wild animals on your L Cakes with 

splendid results. When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 

be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their ee eg 
Yours truly, Professor CHas. WHITE, Animal ner. 




















Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we’ll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 
ing kennel owners and breeders of America. 


SPRATT’S PATENT AmeEnrca- LIMITED. 


231-445 East 56th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


as 25° STEvENS =I 





Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U.S, A.) is now on the market, Riflemens 
AY everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 

A full line of STEVENS Celebrated 
Lop in various weights and calibres. PISTOLS 

A Pocket Rifles in different styles. 

STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 
L els for Boys. Also « Model 

for Ladies. 

IY 


’ Coty 
All Interested in Shooting =“ 2, 
should send for the CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL d Co 
Books of InFoRMATION issued "ray. 
by this Company. Sent free to 
any part of the world. 


IDEAL RIFLE APART. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
f P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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awe all who use it. 
| THE “IDEAL” (eg 
UNIVERSAL POWDER MEASURE ® 


Is guaranteed to measure all kinds of powder accurately. @& 
It is graduated for drachms and grains. Will cover all require- 
ments, from a Pistol toa Shot Gun. THE IDEAL HAND BOOK, 
No. 5, just out. 80 pages. Some say it’s worth $5.00. Send stamps for it. 


IDEAL M’F’G CO., Drawer 86P New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. ‘ 





Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather Clothing 
For Sportsmen, Miners, : 
Ranchmen and Ssseinies 
Catalogue and samples free. Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, BROOKLYN. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Selling Agents. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


S L.C.Smrta Guns. 


We now put our FJRCTOR MECHANISM P ee Only Gun in the World 


on All of our Guaranteed to Shoot any 


different Grades. nol “ N ITRO POWDER 


Send for p 
Illustrated Catalogue. made and not get loose. 


Ask your Dealer 
for Prices. 


waaeaEeE——_ 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


High 


Deas 





LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
a o “s 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. Latest ft mode Is, Sopp aos ey pne b_.® tic tires; weight 1% 


LLI MA to 30 Ibs.; allstyles and prices. Lar, ce illustrated catal 
gay Miadleaela, a Cash Buyers’ Union, i62W, VanBuren St. Biss Chicago 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 

the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake { 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever; 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully cnliiail 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 
illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, C0, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn SE. CHICAGO 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


Y Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.—Just Published. 

Ge A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
‘ lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, ete.—their homes and habits. 


16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 








With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 

witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” 
“THE STILL HUNTER,” 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,” 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006,” 


By G. 0. SHIELDS (*Coguina.”) 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports 
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gents That's why 


— 
Want to handle 
the fastest and 
easiest selling bi- 
cycle built. 





bit 
wrvvy 


. 

iders 
—_—_——w 
Want to ride the 
faaot .7 a da 4 7 





n 
running bicycle 
built. - - 


For Sveed, Comfort equa eas, FOR 1896 
and Easy Running & \ _))) Will be such a 


ne ; \- nf PRONOUNCED 
Qualities ride . . } FAVORITE. 
t 





Your bicycle will not give entire 

a QS, _ satisfaction unless it is fitted with the 

* Christy Anatomical Saddle. The 

only saddle built on purely anatomical principles. 

Used and endorsed by all the most prominent physic- 

ians. Has pads where they ought to be, and will oa 

vent soreness, stiffness, or chafing after riding. Price, 

$5.00. Costs more than ordinary saddles, and 
worth more, 


ist i tisfied 
Cyclometers. antit he gets s cyclometer, 


and what a pleasure it is to 


: know that you have a reliable, accurate one fitted to 

- vil a> onl the ie = bicycles your bicycle. Spalding’s Cyclometer has had years 

uilt. orth more than many of testing; is light, accurate and reliable; will not 

that are being sold for $100. rattle or shake apart. Its price is 2.00, and cannot 
be bought on bargain counters for less, 











SEE OUR EXHIBITS. Re NORE CLOLE SHOW. Stunde ta) ian tan 125, 94 125. 138" 137, 148. 


since ALG, SPALDING & BROS. 


FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.”’ 
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